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Songs of 


Ireland 


* . . . all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,’’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 


MARY O’HARA singing to her own 
harp accompaniment: Spinning 
Wheel/Ceol an Phibrough/Spanish 
Lady/Eileen Aroon, 

IEP 41. 10/11 ($1.75) 

Ecngs of Ireland, by MARY O’HARA, 
No. 1: | Wish I had the Shep- 
herd’s Lamb/Next Market Day/ 
The Bonnie Boy/The Spinning 
Wheel/The Ballynure Ballad/ | 
Have a Bonnet trimmed with Blue 
IEP 49. LO/TL ($1.75). 

GALLOWGLASS CEILi BAND: jis 
—Lark in the Morning; Waltz 
Dear Little Shamrock/The Old 
Bog Road) Hills of MPonegal ; Reel 
—The Siege of Ennis/The Mist on 
the Bog ; Hornpipe—-The Honey- 
suckle/The Kildare Fancy. 

SEG 7628. 10/6 ($1.75). 

IRISH DANCE TIME Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 1: 


Irish Marches, Irish Military Two- 


steps/Irish Waltz Medley/Pridé 
of Erin Waltzes. 
IEP 38. 10/t1 ($1.75). 
IRISH DANCE TIME-Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 2: 
Irish Marches/ Irish Military Two- 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley; Pride 
of Erin. 
IEP 39. 10/11 ($1.75). 
DEAR LITTLE SHAMROCK No. 1: 
Patrick O’Hagan——RiverShannon 
The Lark in the Clear Air /Little 
Town in the Ould County Down/ 
A Good Roarin’ Fire. 
IEP 50. 10/11 ($1.75). 
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songs can 
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wherever you 
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ORANGE AND BLUE Richard 
Hayward and the Loyal Brethren : 
The Sash my Father Wore/The 
Protestant Boys/The Battle of 
Garvagh/The Aghalee Heroes. 
IEP 37. 10/11 ($1.75). 

ORANGE AND BLUE (Vol. 2) - 
Richard Hayward and the Loyal 
Brethren : Dolly's Brae/ The 
Blackman’s Dream/ Derry’s Walls/ 
Green Grassy Slopes of the Boyne. 
IEP 48, 10/il ($1.75). 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK: The 
Green Bushes/The Village that 
Nobody Passing By 
Maureen/The Lass with the Deli- 
cate 

TER 5054. 16/— ($2.25). 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK : Songs 
from the Emerald When 
Irish Eyes are Smiling/The Kerry 
Dance / Kathleen Mavourneen / 
Mother Machree. 

TER 5066. 16/- ($2.25). 

LITTLE BITS OF IRELAND : Mickey 
and Mary Carton and their Orches- 
tra —The Rose of Mooncoin/tiew 
can you buy Killarney/If 1 were 
a Blackbird/ The Moonshiner. 
OE 9238. 12/2 ($2). 
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in the U.S.) to us giving the numbers 
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This photo of Miss Sybil 
Cennolly was taken during her 
recent visit te New York. 

Miss Connolly, whe is mainly 
respensible for Ireland's success 
ia the international fasion world, 
is the subject of am article on 
pages 33-36 of this issue. 
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Growing commerce crowds the world’s harbours. 
What will be our réle in this busy world ? 


What Are Our Economic 
Prospects ? 


LIEUT.-GENERAL M. J. COSTELLO 


CENTURY ago Ireland had an 

amazingly high birth-rate. 

Nowadays her age of mar- 
riage is one of the latest in the 
world; but, despite that, we still 
have one of the world’s highest 
birth-rates. Under improved econ- 
omic conditions there is no doubt 
that the rate of population increase 
would be accelerated. 

Many nowadays are inclined to 
dismiss as visionary the hopes and 
plans of Irish patriots of thirty to 
fifty years ago who foresaw a 
rapidly expanding population and 


a great revival of agricultural and 
industrial activity as a conse- 
quence of political independence. 
I think the facts are on the side of 
those who “hitched their wagon 
to a star”. 

The acute shortage of scientists 
and technical school graduates 
existing in most countries in the 
world does not, or need not, exist 
here. We export a large proportion 
of our university graduates, and 
fail to use to the fullest extent the 
technical schools already estab- 
lished. There is, therefore, no 
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reason why any industry relying 
upon technical skill should not 
find at home a more adequate sup- 
ply of that skilled and industrious 
labour which is becoming increas- 
ingly scarce elsewhere. There is 
no reason why Irish engineers, 
foremen and building workers (so 
conspicuously successful in Eng- 
land) should not be employed in 
industries based on Ireland for the 
undertaking of large-scale contract 
work abroad. 

There should also be facilities 
for large English and American 
firms to have research work done 
in Ireland, either in existing estab- 
lishments or in research establish- 
ments specifically set up by them- 
selves. The experience of the firm 
in which I am employed suggests 
that it should be much more 
economic to have some at least of 
such research work done in Ireland 
than elsewhere. 

In all trades in which the skilled 
worker or the technician is a 
critical factor, the availability of 
an intelligent labour supply should 
attract increasing interest abroad 
and many industries to Ireland. 

A good deal of the industrial 
development that has taken place 
here is due to the establishment of 
tariff barriers. English and other 
companies have come inside the 
barrier mainly to produce for the 
Irish market and are not interested 
in seeking an export market; per- 
haps I should say they have not 
so far shown any general effort to 
do so. Obviously this cannot be 
allowed to continue. 


Some modification of the tariff 
May occur or some conditions may 


be imposed which would compel 
producers in this category to seek 
export markets. 

The chief possibilities of econo- 
mic expansion in the Twenty-Six 
Counties arises from the fact that 
we have resources in land and 
labour producing only to a frac- 
tion of their capacity. We have 
more good land per head of the 
population than any other Euro- 
pean country. At the same time 
the average output per acre is low. 

A more intensive and expand- 
ing agriculture would provide full 
employment on the land; it would 
provide the raw material for new 
and expanding industries process- 
ing its products and supplying 
farmers’ requirements. An  in- 
crease of 100 per cent. in agricul- 
tural production (demonstrably 
possible) would result in a 400 per 
cent. increase in agricultural ex- 
ports. 

No new miracles of science are 
required; the technical means and 
methods are known. The first need 
is to raise the prestige of agricul- 
ture as a pursuit. The second is 
to re-create a rural civilisation 
which will afford a satisfying life 
to the young generation, exploit- 
ing the inherent advantages of the 
rural community. 

We require to make it possible 
for those young men who prove 
themselves able and willing to 
farm to become farmers. We need 
to give farmers the economic 
strength attainable by large capi- 
talist farmers elsewhere, and the 
degree of mobility of labour within 
each community essential to the 
highest output. 


RELAND is still a creditor nation; we still have substantial funds 

invested abroad, and although we are not at present saving at 
the rate which our economic necessities require, a change in the 
climate of public opinion seems to be taking place. 

From the point of view of foreign capital, the position has 
already changed. Since we set up in business on our own in 1922, 
there has been a certain reluctance to accept capital from abroad. 
This phase, however, is at an end and foreign capital would, ne 
doubt, be welcomed in future. 

There is perhaps no country in the world in which capital invest- 
ment should be as safe. There are few in which government has 
been as stable. | think we share with Finland the distinction of 
being the only countries that in inter-war years repaid in full debts 


incurred in the United States. 


This last requirement is one 
which is common to all demo- 
cratic countries. It is nearly 
sixty years. since Sir Horace 


Plunkett decidedd to devote his 
life to an attempted solution. 
The central problem which he 
tried to solve is that of preserving 
the advantages of ownership and 
the maintenance of a family farm 


as a unit, while at the same time 
securing the rationalisation of 
agricultural production. He was 
before his time in devising the co- 
operative solution for these prob- 
lems. He perhaps did not appre- 
ciate that the old Irish system 
flourishing between the third and 
eighth centuries provided for such 
co-operation, and thus failed to 
mobilise the forces of tradition 
and sentiment so powerful in our 
people. 

Our native Irish system gave 
way to feudalism, not by decay 
but by force of conquest. We have 
a good chance of recapturing the 
best of the ancient Irish system 
and applying Plunkett’s pro- 
gramme. We are in a unique posi- 
tion to solve the world-wide prob- 


—Lieut.-Gen. M. J. Costello. 


lem of making the small farmer 
an economic producer in a rural 
setting which will give him a satis- 
factory life. 

We need not go to America or 
England for evidence of the supe- 
rior quality of the Irish worker. I 
have been in a position to make 
exact comparisons of the produc- 
tivity of workers engaged on pre- 
cisely similar jobs in this and other 
countries and I am _ particularly 
proud to say that in our factory at 
Thurles we have workers whose 
performance cannot be surpassed 
even by the most determined and 
industrious Swedes and Germans. 
In most countries, it cannot even 
be approached. 

It will be objected that there is 
little use in talking about an 
expanding agricultural economy 
when a current problem of world 
agriculturists is to find an econo- 
mic market, and when even at 
present levels of production Irish 
farmers frequently find difficulty 
in marketing. 

To take the last difficulty first, 
there is no doubt that the costs of 
production on Irish farms are in 
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many cases so high as to make it 
impossible for them to sell abroad. 
But the way to eliminate these 
high costs, to secure higher effi- 
ciency in production and market- 
ing, has been mapped out for us 
by Sir Horace Plunkett and his 
fellow-workers. We only need to 
take up the task where they laid it 
down, and adapt their plans to 
the conditions of today. 

On the larger question, it is only 
a few years since various inter- 
national organisations were devot- 
ing themselves to the problems of 
how an increasing shortage of food 
was to be met. 

In 150 years, from 1750 to 
1900, the world population rose 
from less than 700,000,000 to 
1,550,000,000—an imcrease of 
850,000,000. It took only fifty 
years (from 1900-1950) to secure 
an equal increase of 850,000,000 
and to raise the total to 
2,400,000,000. Today the rate of 
growth is said to be 25,000,000 
a year, and at this rate there will 
be another 1,200,000,000 mouths 
to be fed by 1980; that is, three 
people for every two today. 

“In the face of these figures, 
such surpluses as those of the 
American and Canadian wheat 
crops assume small proportions. 
The long-term problem is really 
to produce sufficient to feed an 


Marry-Go-Round 


VERY man who is happily married is a successful man, even 
if he has failed in everything else. 


ever-expanding world population. 

There is no efficient substitute 
for the family farm as the source 
of dairy produce, farmyard 
animals, fruit and vegetables. And 
these are precisely the products 
for which the demand increases 
as living standards rise. 

If world trade continues to in- 
crease in volume as it is bound 
to with the increase in world popu- 
lation and standard of living, the 
great natural harbours of Ireland 
will assume a new significance 

At Shannon, we have a trans- 
atlantic airport chosen because it 
is an excellent landfall, free from 
fog, and because it is the nearest 
point to New York on the great 
circle route to Europe. Adjoining 
it we have one of the great natural 
harbours of the world, the Shannon 
estuary, approachable at all states 


of the tide, never fog-bound, and 


with a safe anchorage in storm. 

Cork was one of the chief ports 
in these islands and its advantages 
have recently been recognised by 
those who are engaged in building 
an oil refinery. Bantry Bay and 
Blacksod were well known to the 
navies of the world as great 
anchorages. From all of these 
it should be possible to tum 
around large ships faster than 
from the crowded harbours of 
Europe. 


A MAN needs a woman to take care of him so that she can 
make him strong enough for her to lean on. 
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Advice—and Money to Carry It Out 


The World Bank is: 
Working Wonders 


Now that Ireland 
has become a mem- 
ber, it is well to 
learn all about the 
Bank’s functions 


BRIAN S. BREED 


ECENTLY a friendly letter 
passed from the ruler of one 
small Eastern state to another : 

“T’ve found out how to run the 
country. You get the World Bank 
to tell you what to do, then you do 
what they tell you.” 

Such is the wonderful reputa- 
tion that the World Bank has 
gained for itself. Its official title 
is the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, 
and it is no exaggeration to say 
that it has become one of the most 
amazing organisations the econo- 
mical world has ever known. 

It has a mission to help out 
economically in any part of the 
world where it is needed. 

What most people do not 
realise is that the World Bank, 
although formed and encouraged 
under the wings of the United 
Nations, is in fact a privately 
owned, though international, affair. 

The Bank is “owned” by no 
less than fifty-seven nations, who 
have bought shares in the concern 
relative to their economic re- 
sources. 

It is a fine example of what can 
be done when nations trust each 
other, nations which are often 


vastly different in their political, 
religious and economical outlook. 
The fifty-seven countries who 
“own” the Bank range from 
Marxian dictatorships and military 
despotisms to democracies. Yet, 
somehow they all seem to get 
along together to do a fine job. 

This is a remarkable fact when 
it is remembered that, apart from 
political differences, some of these 
fifty-seven countries are expected 
every year to finance industries 
that will ultimately rival their 
own! For instance, the Canadians 
might be asked to agree to the loan 
of money to found foreign paper 
mills. Last year the British and 
Americans agreed to a loan of 
$75,000,000 to help out an Indian 
steel industry. 

It is really against their national 
interests, but all the countries 
realise that if the World Bank is 
to be a success it has to have a 
truly international mission. 

During the last financial year, 
the Bank made loans to the tune 
of some {133,000,000 to help 
finance projects all over the world. 
And this year’s loan figures look 
like being even more amazing. 
These bring the total loans since 
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the Bank started practical opera- 
tions in 1946 to well over 
£1,000 million. 

The World Bank, being a mis- 
sion, does something no normal 
bank would do—it takes large scale 
risks. This is in the cases where 
very poor countries need money 
for an industrial project that will 
ultimately help its people to a 
better standard of living. 

Working on these principles the 
World Bank should have been in 
a chaotic mess a long time ago. 
But, in fact, amazing work is being 
done, and the Bank still makes the 
normal banking profit. 

But do not get the idea that the 
World Bank is like some rich uncle 
who just dishes out money at the 
slightest request. For instance, 
Chile asked for a £13,000,000 
loan for railroad expansion. But 
the World Bank experts found they 
could not grant it. 

They pointed out that Chile 
needed agricultural development to 
help its people long before railway 
expansion. After thinking about 
it, the Chile government found it- 
self in agreement and accepted 
a £5,000,000 loan to spend on 
agriculture and electric power. 

In 1948 Colombia started a 
trend that has done the world, via 


Evy is a self-executioner. 


Fire Without Smoke! 


the World Bank, a lot of good. Not 
only did this country ask for a 
loan, but it also asked if the World 
Bank could possibly send a mis- 
sion to survey the country’s 
economic structure and see where 
development was most needed. 
The Bank governors thought about 
it, and came to the conclusion 
that Colombia had hit on a very 
good idea, 

They found that by a general 
survey they could determine a 
country’s real development needs, 
outline a development pro- 
gramme, and influence sound 
future economic policies. 

Soon other small countries were 
following Colombia’s example, and 
had themselves surveyed by the 
World Bank. Not only did th 
know they would get expert ad- 
vice, but that they would also re- 
ceive capital with which to act 
upon that advice. In most of these 
countries the results are already 
bringing thousands a higher stan- 
dard of living. 

The World Bank has succeeded 
in gaining international trust and 
agreement where high powered 
politics has often failed. And it is 
seeing, via good industries and 
agriculture, that a lot of people 
are getting a lot more to eat. 


"THE Belfast lad helped a lady to push a pram full of coal to 
her home at the top of a steep hill, At the end of the 
journey, she said: “Thank you, Do you smoke, young man?” 
He assured her brightly that he did, “ Ah,” she replied, “J 
thought you did by the way you are panting.” 


I Lived on 


Yesterday’s 


Islands 


EVE FISCHER 


HE three Aran Islands stretch 
across the mouth of Galway 
Bay like three huge grey 
whales basking on a crinkled sea. 
On these turbulent upended 
rocks, with almost no soil but that 
which the islanders “ make ” them- 
selves, and battered by some of 
the most tumultuous seas in the 
world, life is an unremitting 
struggle of man against nature. 
But—and perhaps this is part of 
the lure—no man works for 
another. Each works only for him- 
self, and “helps” his neighbour. 
No man is master. The only 
master is the sea. The sea gives 
them food, on the one hand, while 
the spray from towering waves 


smothers their islands, salting their 
carefully garnered soil and ruining 
their struggling crops. The sea 
geves them kelp and long’sea rods, 
which they can exchange for turf 
to burn on their hearths—and the 
sea kills their men and swallows 
their precious boats. 

The sea has made these islands 
the scene of an unchanged way of 
life that is perhaps as primitive as 
any left in Europe. Inside the 
thatch-roofed cots shawl-draped 
women spin and then knit their 
greasy wool into guernseys. 

Outside the o door a man 
sits on a rock in his back yard. He 
is making baskets for his back and 
the back of his burro. He makes 
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careful measurements with a straw 
or a stick, in the same fashion as 
his ancestors had always done it, 
and forms the size and shape of 
the new basket that will carry 
potatoes and fish or sand and sea- 
weed. 

Over the high stone wall in the 
next field his neighbour flails his 
little bit of grain. He holds it by 
the roots and beats the grain head 
against a convenient stone. Then 
he carefully scoops up every small- 
est particle of seed for planting 
next year. The straw that he stacks 
by the wall will make a thatched 
roof laced with strong rope for his 
white-washed cottage. 

Down a narrow path bounded 
by great stone walls a ruddy- 
cheeked man leads his patient 
burro. The double baskets that 
hug the burro’s flanks are filled 
with sand or seaweed to cover the 
rocks that the man calls his farm. 
He dumps his load and spades in 
table leavings and road scrapings 
—this is the beginning of “land”, 
a man’s extension of his property. 

A farmer’s holding may cease 
abruptly at a sheer 300-foot cliff, 
and here, on fast days, is where he 
and his sons go fishing. He baits 
the hooks with crabs or peri- 
winkles, reinforces the lead with a 
section of cow’s tail, then hurls 
the stone-weighted line to place it 
on the sea floor hundreds of feet 
below. Looping the line around his 
foot, he reclines in his dizzy eyrie 
and looks out over the green sea as 
he awaits the telling jerk on the 
hook. 

When the sea is rough and the 
“white horses come ridin’ up the 


cliffs” the fishermen piece out 
their economy by “ seaweedin’”. 

Strong-sinewed fishermen, with 
a slung over their backs 
or protection, bend double under 
the weight of the slimy, soggy 
weeds as they toil up the rocks 
from the water. Seaweed, dried in 
great stacks in the sun, sells in 
Connemara. A fisherman said, 
“They used to make iodine, but 
we think they do be makin’ nylon 
from it now.” 

Islanders take this rugged life 
with its hazards gaily, with always 
time and to spare for a long talk 
or a pint at the pub along the road. 
Perhaps because of their joint 
enemy, the sea, and surely because 
each islander lives by much the 
same slender thread of economy, 
their daily co-operation is such as 
most people know only in time of 
major emergency. 

A Dublin man who knew the 
islands well gave me an example 
of Aran co-operation, He said that 
having made my choice of families 
with whom to live, I now 
“ belonged ”—so far as the other 
islanders were concerned—to 
Barbara and Pat O’Flaherty on 
Inishmore, to Kate and Martin 
Sharry on Inisheer and to Kate 
Faherty and her sons on Inish- 
maan. 

My few pounds a week for 
board and room could be of major 
importance. But no other family, 
no matter how great their need, 
would ever take me into their 
home as a lodger unless “my” 
family had no room and requested 


it. 
An island kitchen always has 


( 
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two doors facing each other, with 
one closed against the wind. The 
epen door is your clock, your 
built-in sundial. Any islander can 
tell the time, within a half hour or 
so, by the quality of light and 
shadow on his threshold. 

An islander lives his life from 
one day to the next (“please 
God”) without plan. I was busily 
organising the next day’s activities 
and a fishing trip in the currach 
when Martin said quietly, “To- 
morrow will give us advice on 
what to do.” “Tomorrow’s ad- 
vice ” meant weather, and we read 
our morning news and our weather 
report in the clouds (“goat’s 
hair”, “mackerel sky”, “ horses’ 
tails”) and in the sea. 

Nightfall is the begi of the 
gay social life of an islander. 
Somewhere there is always a dance 
and everyone is welcome. 

Or it may be the storyteller’s 
night. He puffs at his pipe in the 
chimney corner, surrounded by his» 
spellbound listeners, as he tells of 
the great courage and chivalry of 
Ireland’s ancient heroes: of the 
Sons of Usnach and Cuchullin, of 
Maeve and of the Fianna. And, 
when ‘the outsider has _ been 
accepted, the stories of the wee 
folk, told in English as a courtesy 
to the guest. And the stories of 
the saints. 

Islanders speak familiarly of the 
day in 483, a full thousand years 
before Columbus, when Saint 
Enda “ came in a stone boat” to 
bring Christianity to a land of 
pagan chieftains. They show you 
the long narrow slab on which 
Saint Enda made his hazardous 


SFA KEATING, the famous 

Dublin painter, is all but an 
islander himself. For thirty 
years he has been coming back, 
summers, to sketch in the 
islands and fill his notebooks 
with so much excitingly beauti- 
ful material that, as he told me, 


“One isn’t _ half 


lifetime 


Liam O'Flaherty, whose 
Informer became a classic of the 
Irish Troubles, is, of course, an 
islander from Gorthnagopple— 
The Field of the Horse. Some 
of his immediate family still 
live on Inishmore and | was 
told that he more or less regu- 
larly visited the islands that his 
short stories have pictured so 
sensitively. 

Pat Mullen, the Inishmore 
man who was liaison officer and 
who figured prominently in 
Man of Aran, has moved to 


Wales. 
—Eve Fischer. 


journey—it is called “The Cur- 
rach Stone” and is near the shore 
where Saint Enda is supposed to 
have landed. 

From the time of Saint Enda 
down through the next thousand 
years to Queen Elizabeth—Aran 
history seems to go by thousands 
rather than hundreds—little was 
heard of the islands except as a 
repository of the learning and 
religion of the early Irish church. 

In more recent years, when Ire- 
land had almost lost her language, 
it was to the Arans that great Con- 
tinental scholars came to study 
and preserve the Gaelic tongue. 
Archaologists from all over the 
world came to investigate the 
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types of ancient stone architecture 
represented on the islands from 
primitive dolmens through seven- 
teenth century castles. And great 
anthropologists came to measure 
bones, and study the a and 
puzzle over the mystery of their 
origins. 

What does an islander need? 
Enough fish for a fisherman’s 
family. Enough mutton for a 
farmer’s family. Potatoes—plenty 
of potatoes. A little money, kept 
in the cupboard or the trunk, for 
flour, oil, candles, tea. A patch for 
the pants of Himself. The weaver 
will trade a half-yard patch for 
some fish. A new red petticoat for 
Herself. 

The weaver will weave the 
bawneen in exchange for mutton. 
And enough over—just enough— 
of salted fish, or mutton, or young 
heifers, or seaweed, to trade with 
the mainland for turf or coal. “A 
man has his family and his health. 
A pound to save, a pound to spend, 
a pound for his pocket goin’ down 
the road, and freedom. What more 
can he ask of his God?” 

The S.S. Dun Aengus is the 
very real tangible link between the 
islands and the mainland, and Boat 
Day eclipses all other social activi- 
ties as the major event of the week. 
Prominently displayed in the place 


Have You Noticed? 


of honour and importance in every 
Aran kitchen is a sailing schedule 
in Gaelic and English. 

No dates are more important 
than Boat Days. The Dun Aengus 
means the wheel of a farmer’s two- 
wheeled cart that he must send to 
Galway for repairs because the 
islands have no wood. She means 
the Gaelic newspaper that gets 
read forward and backward for a 
week—or for three. She means 
mail and gifts from America. And 
most of all she means a contact 
with the outside, an assurance of 
not being abandoned. 

The evening before I left the 
Aran Islands my friends and I 
walked up the boreen towards the 
storyteller’ s thatch-roofed cot. The 
women’s shawls fell in long points 
over their gay red skirts, giving 
them stature and dignity. Ahead 
of us the men, in patched home- 
spun and raw leather pampooties, 
walked silently and with lithe, 
splendid grace. 

We stopped by a sandy strand 
to wait for more friends who had 
just come in from fishing. They 
beached their currach, tossed it 
upside down over their heads, and 
their three pairs of legs moved 
towards us in unison, like a great 
black beetle. It was a scene that 
had been going on forever. 


ATCH your contemporaries, and you will notice that a 
man who talks a great deal, talks a great deal of nonsense, 
and that a man who talks very little hardly ever talks sense. 


BELLoc. 


JF you can’t see anything you want in the window you've 
got a very good husband. 


~ On the threshold of the 
Cosmie Era.... 


Will Spacemen 
become 


Super Spies ? 


M. O’B. 


uR first thrilled reaction to 


the artificial planets orbiting 

our earth will seem tame 
when compared with our feelings 
on the morning—not so distant— 
when headlines and mnews-an- 
nouncer interrupt our breakfast 
with the observation, “We are 
observed!” Meaning that now a 
satellite has mounted the heights 


. overhead with cameras and tele- 


scopes aboard—and men. 

For the soldier, the scientist, 
and indeed for everyone on earth, 
the importance of such an obser- 
vation-point in space commands 
the keenest interest, the most lively 
apprehension. For the blueprints 
of this thing are possessed by the 
great Powers, and it may well be 
in process of manufacture at this 
moment. 

If competition is the pulse of 
progress, the enormous Space- 
Station, shaped like the wheel of 
a lorry and measuring 250 feet 
across, will be cruising above us, 
1,075 miles up, in the next two or 
three years. 

Dr. Wernher von Braun, tech- 


nical director of the U.S. Army 
Ordnance Guided Missiles De- 
velopment Group (and world’s 
foremost rocket engineer), has 
written of such a station set in 


space: 
“Nothing will go unobserved. 


Within each two-hour period, as 


the éarth revolves inside the 
satellite’s orbit, one-twelfth of the 
globe’s territory will pass into the 
view of the space station’s occu- 
pants; within each twenty-four 
hour period the entire surface of 
the earth will have been visible.” 

Man’s inevitable conquest of 
space has been slowed, until now, 
by one factor alone: the tremen- 
dous cost of the required craft 
and equipment. The cost of build- 
ing a single three-stage rocket ship 
is estimated at four million dol- 
lars, while it will take four billion 
dollars to put the Space Station 
in its orbit—not too great an out- 
lay compared with the cost of war 
in cash alone. 

What may have caused the flow 
of capital to freeze at different 
stages could be the climate of 


EX 
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doubt as to its practicability, in- 
evitable in any project with an 
aura of fantasy. But cutting 
through that climate came the 
Sputniks—the result (reckons the 
Financial Times) of a £5,000 mil- 
lion investment. 

Meanwhile, the pioncers of 
Outer Space have been able to 
accomplish profitable research into 
their chosen sphere of exploration. 
The first explorers of earth’s 
primeval forests, cloud-shrouded 
peaks and famished polar regions 
had far less advance knowledge of 
the hazards ahead than have the 
Spacemen of what terrors exist 
above our atmosphere. 

Capping the feat of Bridgman, 
who flew fifteen miles high, has 
come the recent achievement of 
Dr. David Simons, of the U.S. 
Air Force, who -went up twenty 
miles in a balloon (to whert the 
air is in wisps) and stayed there 
for thirty-two hours, 

At eighty miles up, within the 
warhead chamber of a V2 rocket, 
a small Rhesus monkey in a pres- 
surised capsule was “ weightless ” 
for about three minutes. Several 
monkeys thus shot into space were 
none the worse for their unique 
experience. 

Movie-cameras enclosed in a 
rocket pictured the reactions of 
mice under similar conditions. In 
their little capsule the mice were 
shown floating about, in no way 
alarmed by their novel situation. 

Men, of course, will not be able 
to adapt themselves so readily to 
freak conditions. The most rigor- 
ous schooling cannot accustom 
them—certainly not at first—te 


the psychological impression of 
for ever falling which a state of 
weightlessness involves. 

Careful and close scientific 
thought has gone into the plan- 
ning of the “Model I” Space 
Station. The mind boggles at the 
difficulties envisaged—and  sur- 
mounted technically. 

In the Space Station, where pre- 
sumably relays of men will be 
living for months at a time, not 
only the crew but their equipment 
and everything inside the structure 
must float about. 

Consider, for example, the prob- 
lems confronting the weightless 
Spacemen when it comes to meal- 
time. His knife and fork airborne 
before his mesmerised eyes (if this 
is his first meal aloft). The experts 
have thought of that—metallic, 
the cutlery will cling to a magnetic 
table. 

Luckily, even in Outer Space 
the knife will still perform its 
cutting function, and the fork hold 
food, since this act depends on 
friction and not gravity. 

It will be quite pointless, 
though, to tilt your teapot in anti- 
cipation of a steaming flow. The 
cup, with its metallic inset base, 
will remain obstinately white in- 
side. Having no weight, liquid will 
have no reason to flow. So the 
Spaceman must imbibe his drink 
from bottles, through a straw. 

However, it is planned to 
counteract the bogey of weightless- 
ness in the Space-Station by pro- 
ducing a miid artificial gravity, 
which would operate at least occa- 
sionally, to offset “space sick- 
ness ” 
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The station is designed as a 
giant wheel for this purpose. If the 
wheel can be made to spin gently 
a degree of centrifugal force will 
be generated as a substitute for 
gravity. The spinning action will 
depend on a little rocket motor 
fixed to the hub of the space 
vehicle. A short blast from this will 
be enough to set the station spin- 
ning at less than the rate likely to 
involve disturbing gyroscopic 
forces; the estimated gain would 
be about one-third of normal 
gravity. 

The explorers of Outer Space 
have met many barriers: the scep- 


ticism-barrier, the sound-barrier, 
the space-barrier. Each has been 
overcome. 

On July 1 of this year it was 
reported that the rumoured 
Russian launching of a satellite 
“next month ” had gone the way 
of rumours. Fedorov, chairman of 
the Russian committee for rocket 
and satellite research, admitted 
“we have had some trouble.” 

That difficulties are made to be 
overcome is an old enough saying. 
Difficulties . . . overcome: it 


doleful-looking customer ambled up to the bar. “ Six 
double whiskeys, please,” he said. 
The bartender said: “ Yes, sir,” and poured a measure of 


Odd, Isn’t It? 


liquor into each of six glasses. 


“And line them up in front of me, will you,” said the 


customer. 


Doing as he was bid, the bartender said; “ That will be 


twenty-four shillings, sir.” 


The customer handed him a one-pound note and a ten- 


shilling note, said “ Keep the change”, and tossed down his 
throat the contents of the first glass in the line. He repeated 
the process with the third and fifth glasses. Then, saying 
“Good day”, he turned to walk away. 

“Excuse me,” said the bartender, “ but you have left three 
glasses untouched.” 

“Yes, I know,” said the customer. “The doctor said he 
didn’t mind me taking an odd drink.” 


JF I have learned anything it is that pity is more intelligent 

than hatred, that mercy is better even than justice, that if 
one walks around the world with friendly eyes one makes 
‘good friends. 


—Puiip GIsss. 


means in our time the spanning of 
the Universe—the beginning of . 
the Cosmic Era. 


A Connemara, Shetland, Welsh ? 
What will it cost ? 


Daddy, Buy 
Me a 
Pony! 


T.C. 


OES your child want a Con- 
pony? The odds are 

that, some time in its young 
life, it will—if you as much as 
breathe a word about this sturdy 
little animal which originates in 
one of our most beautiful scenic 
spots. 

Statistics reveal that girls get the 
urge to acquire.a pony earlier than 
boys and retain their enthusiasm 
longer. Just now ponies are all the 
rage among the young—perhaps it 
is youth’s instinctive reaction 
against an over-mechanised age. 

But what is the harassed parent 
to do when junior persists that life 
without a pony would have no real 
meaning? Only two courses are 
open: (a) buy a pony; or (b) bear 
the strain, perhaps over years, of 
worried looks and incessant de- 
mands. If the latter treatment be- 
comes too much for you, pay a 
visit to a riding school or dealer. 

If your offspring is between the 
age of 10-14, the Connemara pony 
is probably the best choice. It in- 
habits the wild, windswept areas 


of County Mayo and County Gal- 
way and, laden with turf baskets, 
is a familiar subject of picture post- 
cards of this region. Fourteen 
hands high (a hand is 4 inches), it 
is a sturdy animal and noted for 
its longevity. Not lacking spirit, it 
is gentle when treated well. 

The Connemara pony sells at 
from {£80-£120, and last year there 
was a boom in sales, especially 
among American visitors to Ire- 
land. In fact, many U.S. buyers 
have made the trip especially te 
buy these ponies, and its popu- 
larity is shown by large entries at 

slish and U.S. shows. Another 
point in its favour is that it is less 
expensive to keep than many other 
breeds. 

If your money does not run te 
a Connemara pony, another good 
choice for junior is the gentle little 
Shetland pony. About ten hands 
high, it sells at around £50-£80, 
and is very ezsy to manage. It is 
especially suitable for small fry in 
the 5-7 age group. 

Another popular pony, selling 
at about the same price, is the 
slightly more spirited Welsh pony, 
which is 12-14 hands and suitable 
for youngsters 9-13. The roan and 
the grey pony are also children’s 
favourites; both are around 13 
hands high. 

Provision for a pony’s upkeep 
and feeding is no small item of ex- 
pense. If you have a field at home 
it would help out, but if the animal 
has to be boarded out costs can run 
high. 

There are veterinary fees, groom- 
ing, stabling, feed, training—ex- 
penses that can add up to from £3- 
£4 10s, a week. Yet the pony is 


becoming increasingly popular. 


On the Road in Ireland—1 


What Makes a Man 
a Vagabond? 


ANDREW STEWART 


RELAND’S a great country for 

tramps.” That’s the opinion of 

a man who really ought to 
know—that incorrigible Irish 
vagabond, Jim Phelan. 

The same, alas! cannot now be 
said of England, my native Scot- 
land or Wales, traditionally hos- 
pitable though those countries are. 

After something like ten‘ years 
of technical full employment and 
the vast extension of the social 
benefits of the Welfare State, 
across the water, there has devel- 
oped a general belief that there is 
no legitimate reason whatever for 
a man to be on the road, and that 
he must necessarily be a waster or 
a scoundrel if he is. 

In Ireland it’s very different. 
Here, thank God, Christian com- 
passion and charity are still wide- 
spread and active among us. I 
know all this very well; because, 
except for occasional spells of 
stability, when I have lived and 
worked in cities—sometimes for 
months at a stretch—I have been 
on the road for nearly twelve 
years. 

In particular, over the past 
seven years, I have stravaiged 


Ireland from Derry in the north 
to Baltimore in the south, from 
Dublin to Galway, from Wexford 
to Sligo, from Dundalk to Kill- 
orglin, so often criss-crossing the 
country that, today, the pencilled 
lines of my routes on the map 
resemble a piece of tartan or a 
tweed-weaver’s pattern. 

At times [ve merely done ten 
miles a day, all on foot. But on 
far more numerous occasions, 
through lifts on everything ranging 
from tractors to Rolls-Royces, I’ve 
covered as many as 150 miles while 
the daylight lasted. 

I have many a time been given 
spontaneous, surprise and very 
welcome hospitality; I have 
occasionally been sufficiently in 
funds to enjoy the luxury of bed 
and breakfast in pubs and small 
hotels; but most often, especially 
in summer and early autumn, I 
have slept the sleep of the weary 
and the just in haybarns, byres 
and stables, under bridges, in the 
cabins of parked lorries, in the 
compartments of carriages in rail- 
way sidings, in deserted huts, in 
shilling-a-night dosshouses wel 
working-men’s hostels, and, as 4 


Condensed from a Radio Eireann broadcast 
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last resort, in the “ spikes ”"—the 
name the men of the road give to 
the casual wards. 

I wouldn’t say that I’ve enjoyed 
every minute of this life on the 
road. I’ve often been too cold, too 
wet and too tired to be truly con- 
tent; too hungry to be happy; too 
dispirited to be self-respecting. 
But these phases of discourage- 
ment have passed quite quickly: 
the sun has always shone again 
when I was just about to pack in; 
the darkest hour has invariably 
proved to be the one just before 
the dawn; and then I have sin- 
cerely echoed Gipsy Petulengro’s 
philosophy: “ There’s a wind on 
the heath; life is sweet, brother.” 

Now, just where does the lure 
of the road lie for so many men— 
and, believe it or not, quite a few 
women? Every day there are 
about 100 men literally, consist- 
ently, on the road in Ireland, quite 
apart from those professional 
itinerants, the tinkers. What makes 
these men abandon the comfort 
and security of home and job for 
a vicarious, profitless, futureless 
life of aimless wandering? 

Im afraid that one thing they 
all have in common is a kink—a 
compulsive neurosis, the psychia- 
trists would call it—an irresistible 
impulse to get away from it all, it 
being the social and personal 
entanglement which is the common 
lot of all who live and work in 
cities under modern conditions of 
speed, push and pressure. 

There is, of course, something 
undeniably elemental, something 
iprimitively human, in this urge as 
well: our forefathers, after all, 


were nomads before they chose to 
settle down, and till a plot of land, 
and tame cattle, and build houses, 
and found civilisations. The tramp 
may therefore quite reasonably 
maintain that he is not a deformed 
citizen; that, rather, the ordinary, 
respectable man is merely a 
reformed vagabond! 

But the immediate cause of 
most men’s vagrancy, I have dis- 
covered, is some appalling personal 
upheaval. Perhaps a disastrous love 
affair; or maybe a domestic crisis; 
or a hopeless failure on the job; 
or an intolerable burden of debt 
or responsibility; certainly some 
cruel disappointment, some ghastly 

It’s as if the man had been 
tethered by a chain, and for long 
had been straining desperately and 
vainly at it, and then one day 
the chain broke—“ something 
snapped”, as they say in the 
Courts. Then the man ran. With 
several miles safely between him 
and the scene of his recent horror 
he stopped running, breathless 
with relief, and started merely to 
plod. 

At that precise moment, I really 
do believe, he became a tramp, 
taking no thought for the morrow, 
like the lilies of the field neither 
toiling nor spinning, and alas! 
after a few days, or a few weeks, 
being arrayed like none of these! 

Because keeping clean and tidy 
—and not getting enough to eat 
or finding a dry, warm place 
wherein to sleep—is the major 
problem of the man on the road. 
For don’t get the idea that the 
more dishevelled and down-at-heel 
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he becomes the surer he will be 
of receiving the compassionate 
assistance he so sorely needs. 

Not at all: in that pathetic 
state he is all the more likely to 
be doomed to hoof it all day long 
without the relief of a single lift, 
even on an ass-cart; the dogs will 
snarl and snap at him; his knock 
on the door will go fearfully 
unanswered; the village Garda 
will certainly cross the street to 
have a word with him. 

But let him somehow manage to 
be moderately trim and clean- 
shaven, with the cruder dirt ban- 
ished from his shoes, and a 
cleanish collar round his neck, and 
he will be taken for what he 
probably is in reality—a decent- 
enough chap, a wee bit down on 
the old luck for the time being, 
and therefore worthy of a word of 
sympathy and a bit of cheer-up. 
He must be unmistakably on the 
road, but not obviously of it, if he 
is to enjoy those little kindnesses 
which make his roving, careless 
life at all tolerable. 

Food on the road really presents 
little difficulty in Ireland. It’s sur- 
prising how many of the folk who 
give you a lift are sensitively 
aware that you could probably do 
with a bit of grub and who share 
their sandwiches with you or even 
stand tyeat in a tea-room. But if 
the casual encounter fails to do 
the needful, there are, bless them, 
always the nuns in the convents. 
They never refuse succour to the 
wayfarer. The great clerical col- 
leges and monasteries all maintain 
a wayfarers’ corner where the man 
on the road may be sure of a meal 
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VAGABONDS always have 

been, and still are, men of 
all sorts. Not a few of them 
have made notable contributions 
to literature—the names of 
Jack London, Bart Kennedy, 
George Borrow, John Bunyan, 
George Orwell and W. H. 
Davies spring readily to mind. 

irishmen who been 
either chronic or spasmodic 
vagrants are Oliver Goldsmith, 
Dr. Walter Starkie, Jim Phelan, 
and Dublin’s “quare fella”, 
Brendan Behan. 

—Andrew Stewart. 


—— 


anytime between sunrise and 
sunset. 

And if one asks at even the 
humblest cottage for a drink of 
water, one is sure to be offered 
milk instead, or a cup of tea, and 
a bite to go with it. 

Oh! you need never go really 
hungry, far less starve, on the 
road in Ireland! Indeed, at times 
I have been properly ashamed of 
the bulky packages of food I have 
been carrying in the deep pockets 
of my raincoat—not because I had 
been hoarding, but just because 
one stroke of good luck had fol- 
lowed hard upon another. And 
then in Dublin, Cork and Limerick 
(and maybe in other cities and 
towns) there are the twopenny 
dinners, a boon to the vagrant as 
well as to the local poor. 

A resting-place is great 
problem either. I have just 
mentioned some of my recent 
resorts of rest, but there is alse 
the occasional night necessarily 
spent under the open sky, with the 
twinkling stars for candles, because 
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I have been stranded far from any 
habitation. 

This is by no means a super- 
human ordeal. You must try, of 
course, to be under a tree, with 
hedges close by for windbreaks; 
or you can snuggle down in the 
heather if you’re in the hills. 
Admittedly, you may feel a wee 
bit chilled about four in the morn- 
ing, but just you gather your coat 
a bit closer around you, like a 
plaid, and pull your beret down 
over your ears (a beret is by far 
the most useful headgear on the 
_ road) and remember that you’re a 

free man—no factory hooter for 
you, no punch-clock—and you'll 
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doze off again, and very soon 
you'll find the warming rays of the 
rising sun upon you. And, oh! 
what a sweet, clean taste in the 
mouth you have after a night spent 
in the open air! 

Yes, the life of the road has its 
compensations. An American 
student, here on a_hitch-hiking 
holiday, put it well to me, I 
thought, as we were having 
a drum-up by the roadside. 
“ Buddy,” he said, “ if yah like it, 
dere’s nuttin’ like it!”. 

But the life of the road has its 
own peculiar vexations, too. And 
I'll write about some of them in 
my next two articles, 


HAVE discovered authentic cases where birds have acted as 
their own surgeons. With the use of beak and feathers, birds 


will make dressings, applying “ 


plasters ” to bleeding wounds, 


and even secure a broken limb by means of a ligature made 
by a band of feathers and moss or grass. 

A doctor shot a snipe which had on its chest a large dress- 
ing composed of down taken from other parts of the body. 

Another snipe which suffered a broken leg by some 
“ sportsman’s ” misdirected shot was found to have contrived 
its own splint by a flat leaf of grass wound around the limb 
in spiral fashion and strapped in place by feathers. 


Taking It With Him 


—Irish Weekly. 


LAST July a Kerry emigrant in Boston, U.S.A., stood at a 
street corner watching a big funeral procession when a 
stranger beside him remarked: “That guy is sure taking it 


with him!” 


The Kerryman took another look—and soon got the 


stranger’s point. A Brink’s armoured car (used to convey pay- 
roll money from banks to factories and business establish- 
ments) had fallen into line between the hearse and the rest of 
the motorised funeral procession. 

—L1aAM in the Irish Catholic. 


ULE 


“Working with him is a_ very 
cleansing antidote,” says a famous 
Irish acter 


Why Ford 
Chews a 
Handkerchief 


GREAT MAN, AS MANY REGARD 
him with affection and admira- 
tion and even respect, sat hunched 
in his standard studio-issue canvas 
chair with “JOHN FORD” inked in 
bold black letters on the back rest. 
Beneath a wide-brimmed safari hat 
(looking incongruous in the far- 
from-safari-land studics at Elstree, 
England) and behind outsize sun- 
glasses his face glowed tanned and 
leathery. A character. 

He was directing his 118th film 
and displaying all the same nervous 
intensity that a young director 
shows while working on his first 
directorial assignment. A large white 
handkerchief dropped from his 
mouth like a misshapen, colourless 
tongue. 

The picture was Gideon’s Day, 
starring Jack Hawkins, Anna 
Massey, Cyril Cusack, Anna Lee, 
John Loder, Ronald Howard, Jack 
Watling, and Andrew Ray. 

Someone whispered that it was 
perhaps a bad omen when Ford 
chewed his handkerchief, But Win- 
gate Smith, deputy sheriff of Los 
Angeles and lifelong friend and 
personal assistant to the man who 
has won seven Academy Awards 


said: “It’s not a bad sign. It simply 
means he is working out the scene.” 
Actor Cyril Cusack said: “For 
the introvert actor—and I count 
myself as one—working with Ford 
is a very cleansing and stimulating 
antidote. He is bold and extrava- 
gant without being insensitive.” 
—ANDREW PETERS in Films and 
Filming. 


Gypsies His Lifetime Study 

COLLECTION OF IRISH LITERA- 

ture, said to be one of the biggest 
in the world, is to be named after 
the Irish writer and scholar, Dr. 
Walter Starkie. The collection is 
housed in the University of Texas, 
where Dr. Starkie is visiting pre- 
fessor. 

Dr. Starkie’s translation of Don 
Quixote has been published in a 
cheap 50-cent edition in the U.S., 
and with the book goes a long- 
playing record with selections from 
the translation read by Dr. Starkie 
himself. 

His new book, Spain—a Musi- 
cian’s Journey Through Time and 
Space, will also have a long-play- 
ing record accompaniment. They 
will give examples of all kinds of 
Spanish music from gypsy and folk 
songs to the plain chant of the 
monks of Montserrat in Barcelona, 
which has been famed for chant 
since the Middle Ages. ; 

“ Gypsies,” he says, “have been 
a lifetime study since I became in- 
terested as a boy in the South and 
West of Ireland in the tinkers.” 
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He has followed the Romany 
trail in many parts of Europe. His 
home is still in Madrid. 

“TI think Spain is going ahead,” 
he said. “American aid has, of 
course, been a great help and one 
is struck by the great number of 
American and other tourists. In 
fact, I think Spain and Ireland are 
the greatest tourist countries in the 
world. 

“ Some people talk about a police 
State,” he said, “but nowhere is 
the Government more freely criti- 


cised than in Spain. In fact, you - 


eould no more stop Spaniards 
criticising the Governmemt than you 
could Irish people.” 

—Irish Independent. 


Such a Funny Medium 


ATTRACTIVE Eve WATKINSON MET 
me wearing a most fetching 


pale yellow hat trimmed with bands 
of pale green and lilac tulle. Eve 
has a weakness for hats, it appears. 

Eve is the popular announcer of 


Radio Eireann’s programme for 
women “Between Ourselves”, a 
job she has been handling com- 
petently for the past three years. 

She was a familiar figure in the 
Gate Theatre, where her perform- 
ances never failed to thrill patrons 
and critics alike. 

And her acting ability has taken 
her abroad. In 1953, she went with 
the American Players on tour with 
The Glass Menagerie—the only 
non-American actress in the cast— 
and that tour brought her to 
Switzerland, Paris and Scandinavia. 
After that, she had the distinction 
of joining the Bristol Old Vic 
Theatre, where she did five plays, 
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including the premiere of Christian- 
son’s The Empty Chair. 

She has also done several plays 
on B.B.C. Television. “It is such 
a funny medium to work in, with 
all those tiny sets,” she smiled. 

Off duty, Eve likes to walk, read 
and go to concerts. “I’m a fencing 
enthusiast, too, and I find it a fas- 
cinating hobby. It gives such excel- 
lent cohesion between eye and 
brain,” she said. 

—Model Housekeeping. 


When the Foxes Prowl 
(CELEBRATING HIS I8TH BIRTHDAY 
in Dublin recently was Jenico 
Nicholas Dudley Preston, 17th Vis- 
count Gormanston and latest of a 
noble line of Irish Catholics, whose 
history goes back to the early 14th 


century. 

Lithe, blond, with brown, 
almost luminous eyes and a serious 
and slightly enigmatic smile, young 
Lord Gormanston, on leave from 
the Irish Guards, in which he is a 
corporal, indulged in what he de- 
scribed as “an orgy” of reading 
Irish history. 

“At school in England, of 
course,” he told me—he left Down- 
side last summer—“ Irish history 
was not stressed—except the Battle 
of the Boyne! So I am trying to 
make up for lost time.” The study 
of the history of his own family 
should provide him with an almost 
complete panorama of I#ish history. 

One of his forbears, the Confed- 
erate General Preston, a close friend 
of Father Luke Wadding’s, held, 
with Owen Roe O’Neill, Leixlip 
castle against the Cromwellians, and 
sorely harassed Ormond’s troops 
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during a short-lived but brilliant hh 


campaign. 

Young Lord Gormanston has 
inherited artsitic gifts from his great 
grandmother, the famous Lady 
Butler. He has an undoubted flair 
for portraiture. 

As soon as he has finished his 
military service, Lord Gormans- 
ton hopes to start collecting 
material for a history of his family. 
He has already examined a large 
collection of family papers removed 
some years ago from the one-time 
family seat, Gormanston Castle, 
which is now a Franciscan college 
—yet another link with Father Luke 
Wadding. 

The death of the head of the 
family is presaged by a pack of 
foxes, which prowl around Gor- 


manston Castle. 
—Irish Press. 


Dickens of a Pest! 

WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS FILM 
experience twelve-year-old Ann 

Dickens has been given one of the 


leading réles in the Sergei Nol- 
bandov Production for Associated 
British We Are Seven. 

Dark-haired, with big, compel- 
ling eyes and finely chiselled fea- 
tures, Ann is the daughter of an 
Irish mother and a French-Canadian 
father, with whom she lives in 
Camberwell, London. 

It was from her modest home 
there that she trekked one day to 
ask for—and get—one of the 
juvenile réles at the Drury Lane 
Theatre in The King and I. For 
Ann believes in going all out for 
what she wants—and never taking 
“no” for an answer, 


LOOM BOOM 
AROUND Cloonagh the coun- 
tryside moves at a_ tick- 
tock rhythm. Inside a _ great 
rambling house full of happy 
children there is a startling air 

of activity. 

Here a woman, born in 
Ceylon, whose father was a 
tea-planter, has begun a revival 
of loom industry in Mayo. 
Mrs. Sonja Kelly—mother of 
five children—has set local girls 
working in their homes and 
even in the bedrooms of her 
house during rush periods. 

in this rambling house that 
peeps out over the ruins of 
mills that flourished in the fast 
century, | watched her work on 
designs for table mats, that 
were once belting the waists of 
West of Ireland men. She has 
made thousands of the crios... 
(the long, gaily-coloured belt of 
woven wool that has been 
worn for centuries). The Kelly 
hobby has now become a 
business. 

“While the children help me 
with the weaving, my husband 
makes contemporary furniture,” 
Mrs. Kelly told me. 

—Sunday Express. 


That was how she got a first 
break as a professional just ten 
months ago. She rang up the Royal 
Court Theatre, Chelsea—and kept 
on ringing until they gave her a 
backstage job. 

‘Then she heard Brian Desmond 
was to make a film and she felt 
there was just the part for her in it. 
So she began pestering again. Hurst 
had different ideas about casting 
the picture—but the determination 
of the small girl impressed him. He 
introduced her to producer Sergei 
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Nolbandcv, who was preparing his 
new Irish comedy, We Are Seven. 

Sergei promptly signed her for 
one of the leading réles. “ She’s 
absolutely right for the part,” he 
says. And the part? That of a 
young Irish girl who, like herself, 
is determined to become a star at 
all costs! 

—People and Pictures. 


The Knee Line 


ToM CASEY IS RAIS- 

ing eyebrows in Westchester 
County, an exclusive New York 
district, by wearing a kilt. 

Says 174 stone Tom: “ There is 
nothing so downright comfortable 
as a kilt in the summer—or any 
time.” 

Tom, now fifty, went to America 
in 1928. There he met and married 
an Irish girl, Ellie Casey. 

—Belfast Telegraph. 


Hard Cheese—and Soft 


HAVE HEARD OF MANY NOVEL 
hobbies, but it has been left to 


Good Pub-licity 
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an Ulsterman, Mr. W. Richardson, 
residing in Olympia, London, to 
introduce me to a new class of col- 
lectors, the Fromologists, whose 
Circle he founded in 1951. It now 
embraces enthusiasts all over these 
islands, in Holland, Denmark, 
France, Switzerland, Czechoslov- 
akia, Finland, Italy, South Africa 
and New Zealand. 

Fromologists are collectors of 
cheese labels and wrappers— . 
fromology being defined as the 
study and science of cheese. For 
several years it has been the hobby 
of Mr. Richardson, and he founded 
the Fromologists’ Circle to develop 
a register of all with a similar in- 
terest. 

During the past five years, he 
tells me, he has ploughed through 
several million labels, but is con- 
vinced that his tally of 40,000, all 
different, is by no means the end. 
He has registered during this period 
more than 6,000 other collectors, 
and last year he organised a junior 
branch of the circle. 

—Belfast Weekly Telegraph. 


WE noticed the following lines in a Clondra tavern and 
thought them worth recording: 
Call gently; Pay honourably; 
Be good company; Speak softly; 
Part friendly; Go home quietly 
And yow’il always be welcome here. 


—Longford Leader. 


JRREMEMBER, when you tell people your troubles, half of them - 
aren’t interested and the other half are glad to see you’re 
finally getting what is coming to you. 


The genius of 
Norah McGuinness 


There’s Fire in | 


Her Paintings 


ORAH McGuINNESS paints 
Nie sort of pictures that do 
not invite interpretation or 
discussion. Just as Juno Boyle’s 
gramophone required only silence 
for the performance of its proper 
function, her canvases need only 
to be looked at. They are a direct 
and easily read communication 
between the artist and the public, 
and consequently do not necessi- 
tate the service of any middle- 


man. 

The absence of a literary aspect 
to her painting may be a virtue 
from one point of view, but it is 
a distinct disadvantage from 
another; for it leaves the critics 
very little to write about. Even 
recently in London, when she held 
her third one-man show in the 
Leicester Galleries, the normally 
voluble critics, while all very 
appreciative of her work, found 
very little to say about it. 

What can you say about such a 
painter? She simply looks at a 
scene, discovers some design in it, 
and then transfers that design, 
with all its overtones and without 
any intellectualising, on to a can- 
vas, in an effort to recreate the im- 
pulse which first stirred her 
attention. 


Mr. Eric Newton, who found 
the pictures “romantic, and not 
at all puzzling” probably put it 
best? “In each of her paintings, 
however small in size or common- 
place in subject,” he wrote, “ it is 
evident that she has caught fire; 
that black gate, those dried flowers, 
that sheaf of corn seen against the 
sun generated a spark and 
acquired a meaning which had to 
be translated into paint.” 

Miss Elizabeth Bowen went a 
bit deeper, perhaps, in her 
preface to the catalogue: “It is 
as though her way of seeing had 
pierced through to the bone 
structure of her country; her sub- 
jects are bare and factual, myth- 

. the matter is in her 


Norah McGuinness, who was 
born in Derry, was never in any 
doubt that she wanted to become 
a painter. From school she went 
to art school, from art school in 
Dublin to the Chelsea Polytechnic 
in London, and on to Paris. 

In Paris, partly as a result of 
Mainie Jellett’s advice, she studied 
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NORAH McGUINNESS draws one, with her, into the current of 

her art. She is one of the least static of Irish painters. Bred of 
and working in a country in which the illusory is powerful, she 
overcomes its besetting aesthetic danger. Innate romantic, she 
remains untouched by romantic convention. 

Ireland, a shifting universe in which form seems to melt and 
yield under light, mood, colour, has not often been painted without 
a formula—whose unconscious adoption, too many times, has 
halted the powers of the artist. With Norah McGuinness this has 
not happened; in fact the reverse is true. It is as though her way 
of seeing had pierced through to the bone structure of her country: 
in themselves her Irish subjects are bare and factual, myth-defying. 

In what we are caused to look at there is change, but the matter 
is in her vision—its growth, its diffeing points of concentration, 
the further directions of its intensity. Norah McGuinness’s maturity, 
now stamped by status and recognition, represents anything but a 
standstill. She works forever in a state of advance. 

The identity of a Norah McGuinness picture, whatever the year 
of painting, could not be dowbted—there is lyricism, deepened by 
something harsher, as are the purples of her Dublin evening 
streets, quays and squares. There is a brilliant elation, not purely 
nervous; and, in the still lifes and interiors, a tingling note struck 
from objects—like the ring from a glass. There is, was, always 


authority. Dramatic in content, Norah McGuinness’s art is essen- 


tially plastic and not “ literary”. 


—tlizabeth Bowen. 


under André L’Héte, but where 
Mainie Jellett and Evie Hone soon 
shook off L’Héte’s influence when 
they began to work with Gleizes, 
André L’Héte’s strong sense of 
ttern has remained with Norah 
cGuinness all her life. 

After Paris, she went to India, 
to stay with her sister, Mrs. 
McClenaghan, and then returned 
to London, rented a studio and 
did book illustrations, dust- 
jacket designs and sets for the 
theatre. The need to make ends 
meet, combined with a determina- 
tion never to do so by teaching, 
led her first to work on illustra- 
tion and later to take up shop 
window design. 

As a matter of fact, it was 
probably the sight of Salvador 
Dali in handcuffs on the side- 


walks of New York, outside 
Bonwit-Tellers—for whom he had 
just done an elaborate window 
design—that first put the idea of 
—. shop windows into her 


This incident, which she saw 
from a bus, occurred when Dali 
turned up to admire the effect of 
his design upon the plain people 
of New York. To his disgust, he 
discovered that the manager, - in 
deference to public opinion, had 
removed some of the more out- 
rageous trappings. He had left, 
however, the centre-piece, a fur- 
lined bath-tub. 

Dali entered the window and 
lifted up the bath-tub, intending 
to hurl it at the manager’s head 
as a protest; but he lost his 
balance and fell out through the 
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plate-glass window into the street. 
The affair completely revised 
Norah McGuinness’s previous 
view of window designing as a 
sedate and stuffy occupation for 
white-collar workers with artistic 
leanings and stimulated her to 
submit some drawings to Altman’s 
of Fifth Avenue. They were 
accepted, and used for all twenty- 
six or thirty windows a couple of 
weeks later. 

When she returned to Ireland, 
shortly before the war, it was 
matural that she should take up 
window design; and since 1941 
she has designed all displays for 
Brown Thomas’s, of Grafton 
Street. 

She first exhibited her paintings 
with the Seven and Five Society 
and with the London Group, and 
her first one-man show was at the 
Wertheim Gallery in 1934. She 
had two one-man shows while in 
New York, and she has had regu- 
lar exhibitions in Ireland, both at 
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the Victor Waddington Galleries 
and at the Dublin Painters’ 
Gallery. 

She has been president of the 
Irish Exhibition of Living Art 
since 1943, and she was made an 
honorary member of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy this year. In 
1950 she was chosen, along with 
Nano Reid, to represent Ireland 
at the Venice Biennale. 

For the past two-and-a-half 

Norah McGuinness has 
sam spending a great deal of time 
in the country—in a cottage with 
a studio overlooking the Sugar 
Loaf mountain—and she believes 
that the closer contact with the 
country has made a great differ- 
ence to her landscape painting, 
especially noticeable in the recent 
London exhibition. 

It has also, strangely, made a 
great difference to her pictures of 
the city, which she has started to 
paint again, with a new and surer 
touch. 


"THE greatest age for a woman for whom there exists satisfac- 
tory evidence as to date of birth is the 111 years 328 days 
of the Hon. Katherine Plunket (eldest daughter of Baron 


Plunket): 


She was born at Kilsaran, County Louth, on November 22, 
1820, and died at Ballymascanlan House, in the same county, 


on October 14th, 1932. 


—African Missionary. 


y uncomfortable chairs become antiques—the comfort- 
able ones are worn out by hard use. 


“So you have just returned from Paris. Did you have any 
trouble with your French?” 
“No, but the French did.” 


This famous American artists’ colony was created and 
sustained by a woman’s devotion. She and her 
composer husband were of Irish descent 


“Place of Dreams Untold” 


THEODORE PRATT 


NE of the principal refuges 

for the creative artist in the 

United States is the Mac- 
Dowell Colony, a collection of 
sometimes rustic but usually sub- 
stantial buildings set down in 600 
acres of virgin forest in the 
neighbourhood of Peterborough, 
New Hampshire. 

Last March the colony marked 
its fiftieth anniversary, some seven 
months after the death, in her 
ninety-ninth year, of Marian 
Nevins MacDowell, a physically 
crippled but artistically in- 
domitable woman who was the 
widow of the composer, Edward 
MacDowell. 

Eighteen winners of the Pulitzer 
Prize and twenty-nine Guggen- 
heim Fellows have laboured at the 
colony. 

An obscure schoolteacher wrote 
a novel there and several plays. 
They were called The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey, Our Town and 
The Skin of Our Teeth, and his 
name is Thornton Wilder. Willa 
Cather wrote One of Ours at 
MacDowell, and Carl Carmer 
Stars Pell on Alabama. 

The list could be adumbrated 
almost endlessly: DuBose and 


Dorothy Heyward, Hervey Allen, 
William Rose Benét, Herman 
Hagedorn, Ruth Suckow, Padraic 
Colum, Rumer Godden and Alec 
Waugh, among the writers; Aaror 
Copland, Paul Nordoff, Harold 
Morris, Irving Fine among the 
composers; painters by the score 
whose works hang in leading 
museums. 

The established mingle with the 
promising. A number are there om 
fellowships and others pay only 
$20 a week for their board and 
lodging. Roughly, a thousand 
apply for admission yearly, but 
only about ninety-five can be 
accommodated and then only for 
periods ranging from one to three 
months. 

Living quarters are the same for 
all—private rooms for bachelors, 
for single women, for married 
couples (both of whom must be 
creative artists). Breakfast and 
dinner are served in Colony Hall, 
the main lodge. Lunch is brought 
—as quietly as possible—and 
deposited on the steps of twenty- 
six studios in the woods. None of 
them is within sight or sound of 
any other. 

A man may work as much or as 
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“PLACE OF DREAMS UNTOLD” 


little as he pleases, at whatever 
hours suit him and he is account- 
able to no one and to nothing but 
his conscience. 

Today the colony is a smoothly 
operated plant, and last year, for 
the first time, it was open in the 
winter as well as in the summer. 
It did not reach this comparatively 
comfortable stage overnight or 
easily. It was, actually, born in 
travail. 

In 1877, Marian Nevins, a 
twenty-year-old American pianist 
of great promise, went to study in 
Germany, although she had 
broken her back in a fall and 
walked on crutches. The only 
teacher available was not the 
European she wanted by an 
impoverished American who was 
trying to become a composer— 
Edward MacDowell. 


For three years their relation- 
ship was only that of teacher and 
pupil. MacDowell achieved little 
as a composer. When he asked 
Marian to marry him he planned 
to give up composing for teaching. 


Marian proposed something 
else. She had received an inherit- 
ance of $5,000. She said she could 
never become a first-rate concert 
pianist; it was she who would give 
up her career. By very careful 
budgeting they could live for five 
years in Europe on her money, 
during which time he would con- 
tinue to write music. MacDowell 
flatly refused. Marian said she 
would not marry him otherwise. 
They were married. 

They lived in a single room— 
all they could afford—in Frank- 
furt and then in Wiesbaden. 
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At the end of five years 
MacDowell, still unable to make a 
living at his composing, returned 
to the United States with his wife. 
He took a Columbia University 
teaching position to support them. 
They spent summers on a sixty- 
acre farm they bought just outside 
Peterborough, where MacDowell 
continued to compose. During 
these years he finally succeeded in 
becoming one of the great Ameri- 
can composers, with such works 
as his famous piano solos, duets 
and concertos, his Indian Suite 
and songs, including To a Water 
Lily, 

Earnings from his music at last 
enabled him to give up teaching. 
In 1906, Marian surprised him 
with the gift of a log cabin, built 
from hemlocks on their property, 
which would be his studio, his 
“ place of dreams untold ” such as 
they had always visualised. 

MacDowell used his studio for 
only one year, when he suffered a 
severe nervous breakdown. In the 
next twelve months, although he 
could not work, he thought often 
of his log cabin standing empty 
and regretted that someone else 
could not use it. , 

He believed that no country is 
greater than its art and had often 
spoken of using the property to 
establish a colony for creative 
people. To keep up his interest, 
Marian proposed that they start it 
right away by asking someone to 
use his cabin and another person 
to use another building. 

In the summer of 1907, the first 
two colonists, whose identities 
have been lost, worked there. The 
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following year, after losing his 
mind altogether, MacDowell died. 
Marian was then fifty. 

During his illness she had taken 
to lifting him. Her back was 
injured again and once more she 
was on crutches. This did not stop 
her from first trying to get money 
for the colony from J. P. Morgan, 
who offered to give her a pension 
for life but not a cent for “a 
damn-fool scheme for 
that would never work.” 

She refused the pension, and 
limbered up her pianist’s fingers, 
unused for many years. She 
started to make tours, giving con- 
certs of her husband’s. music, 
determined in her ambition to 
form in New York City the 
Edward MacDowell Association. 

The pennies, then the dollars, 
then the hundreds and, finally, 
the thousands of dollars arrived. 
MacDowell Clubs were formed in 
many parts of the country and 
continue to function today. 

Occasionally, Marian was offered 
sizable sums by rich persons on 
condition that she accept at the 
colony a niece or nephew who 
wanted to be an author and who 
“writes such interesting letters.” 
She always refused such offers, 
even when money was gravely 


Don’t be Talking! 
BeEFoRE marriage, a man will lie awake all night thinking of 

something you said. After marriage, he’ll fall asleep before 
you finish saying it. 
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needed to pay off a debt on mort- 
gage. The professional integrity of 
the colony has always been kept 
inviolate; no one has ever bought 
or bribed his way in. 

For years Marian MacDowell 
was a torrent of energy. Before 
the tours were over she had 
raised, im nearly s00 concerts, 
more than $100,000. 

She was eighty when, in 1938, 
a hurricane did $40,000 damage te 
the colony building and grounds. 
She took up her crutches and 
started out on another tour. 

She was ninety when, in Peter- 
borough, she fell and broke her 
hip. Her strong and tenacious will 
made her well again. But the long 
years had taken their toll. Mear- 
while, too, she had suffered from 
cataracts, had gone through opera- 
tions for their removal, but was 
faced, finally, with failing sight. 

Marian MacDowell worked for 
her colony up to the day of her 
death. At 97 she started a cam- 
paign for $15,000 to establish a 
new fellowship so that some 
young person could go to the 
colony free. By including a 
national television appearance, her 
first, she raised the money in two 
years. She then promptly started 
another. Only death stopped her. 


—HELEN ROWLAND. 


A DEAD fish floats down stream: it is the live ones that battle 


with the current. 


: 


Which are You: 
Introvert or Extrovert ? 


PSYCHOLOGISTS divide human beings 


into two main 


personality groups—the introverts and the extroverts. Which 


are you? The 


chart will tell you. Where you are 


in doubt, don’t check the statement. Most people are neither 

watrovert nor extrovert, but both—or ambivert, Extroverts 

might be thought of as men of action, while introverts are 
thinkers and scholars 


INTROVERT 


x. Blushes easily. 
2. Does not laugh readily. 
3. Is usually outspoken. 


4. Can prepare a report in writ- 

_ img easier than tell it in con- 
versation. 

g. Does not readily lend money 
and possessions. 

6. Moves rather slowly im rou- 
tine actions, such as walking, 
dressing, talking, etc. 

. Is continually oiling, polish- 
ing, and tinkering with his 
personal property. 

. Reluctant about making 
friends with the opposite sex. 

. Embarrassed by having to 
stand in front of a crowd. 

. Not a “natural” public 
speaker. 

. Likes to argue, 

. Rewrites letters, inserts inter- 


Fedlings easily hurt. 
. Deliberates a great deal about 


EXTROVERT 


1. Rarely blushes. 

2. Laughs readily. 

3. Usually careful not to hurt 
the feelings of others. 

4. Fhoent talker. 


$. Readily lends money and pos- 
sessions. 


6. Tends to move quickly in 
routine activities. 


7. Does not take particular care 
of his personal property, such 
as watches, clothes, etc. 

. Attracted by opposite sex, and 

easily makes friends with them. 

. Likes to stand in front of 
crowd. 

ing comes 


to argue. 
. Doesn’t pay much attention 
to details of his letters. 


13. Hasn’t a cate in the world. 

14. Isn’t bothered by what’s said 
about him. 

15. Doesn’t think over what he 


I 
12 
lineations, adds  postscripts, 
corrects every mistake of 
ist. 
13 
14 
15 
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INTROVERT EXTROVERT 
everything—what to wear, intends to do; goes ahead and 
where to eat, and usually tells does it. 
someone why he decided to . 
do what he did. :; 

. Rebels when ordered to do 16. Accepts orders as a matter of 
something. course. 

. Suspicious. 17. Trustful. 

. Prefers to work alone. 18. Prefers to work with others. 

. Follows books. 19. Follows athletics. 

. Daydreams a great deal. 20. Not given to daydreaming. 

. Prefers fine delicate work. 21. Prefers work in which details 

are not important. 
. Inclined to be moody. 22. Tends to be cheerful. 
. Conscientious. 23. Carefree, 


A Vision of Hope 
many people today are living in the past—physically, 
mentally and spiritually—nursing old wounds, cherishing 
old grudges, following old methods, thinking old thoughts. 
Now useless! Nothing good comes of it. 
The Japanese have a proverb: 
“My skirt with tears is always wet— 
I have forgotten to forget.” 

Nothing is more conducive to peace and contentment than 
the ability to be a good forgetter, to be able to forget the 
wounds, the misfortunes and apparent failures in your own 
life and the faults and mistakes of others—the idle gossip, the 
vulgarity, pessimism and gloom. It is far better to leave all 
of them in the dead past, and to live with the finer things of 
the present. 

I am pleased to believe that the great majority of people do 
live in the present; that they appreciate the countless modern 
conveniences which science has provided in transportation, 
communication and household utility, the advance in know- 
ledge, art and literature, the fine spirit of tolerance now mani- 
fest in religious and other matters, and unity of thought and 
action towards harmony and peace. 

Let us, therefore, live well today, so that “every yesterday 
will be a dream of happiness, and every tomorrow a vision of 


hope ”. —W. H. M. 


only female who can tell everything she has in her bag 
without looking is a lady kangaroo. 
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An American tribute to Sybil Connolly, who has 

drawn the eyes of the entire fashion world on 

Dublin and sustained the interest of its fickle 
arbiters 


She Launched Ireland into 
the World of Fashion 


KAY SULLIVAN 


EWS reporters have a habit 
Ne referring to Sybil Connolly 

as Dublin’s Dior, a tag which 
makes her wince, independent 
soul that she is. Actually, in 
Sybil’s case comparisons are un- 
necessary: there is only one Sybil 
Veronica Connolly and she is 
literally a present-day Irish 
heroine. 

In the short space of four years, 
this talented young woman has 
trained the eyes of the world on 
Ireland as a fountain head of high 
fashion. She has revived a tremen- 
dous interest in native crafts and 
arts and given employment to 
scores of Irish artisans. 

Thanks to her enterprise and 
ability, leading editors and apparel 
buyers from the United States and 
Europe now consider Dublin as 
important a stop as London, Paris, 
and Rome in their continual search 
for new fashions. 

Petite and slim, thirty-six-year- 
old Sybil is her own best model 
for her highly romantic creations. 
A typical Irish beauty, she has 
soft chestnut hair attractively 


streaked with grey, enormous 
brown eyes, a camellia complexion, 
and a smile that would melt a 
stone wall. 

“Tt’s really a treat to watch 
Sybil talk business with some of 
our worldly-wise, market-hardened 
buyers,” commented a New York 
department store executive. “Never 
forget, Sybil is a shrewd business- 
woman herself but she doesn’t 
flaunt it. When she opens those 
limpid eyes and turns on that win- 
some smile and comes out with 
that soft, sweet voice with just a 
kiss of the brogue—those buyers 
turn into little Lord Fauntleroys. 
She has a way of making every- 
body suddenly feel politer and act 
politer.” 

Indeed, many things about Sybil 
are deceiving. She often seems 
shy and reserved: actually, she is 
delightfully direct. She can look 
as fragile as a tissue-paper rose 
when in truth she is tireless. Often 
she puts in a walloping fifteen- 
hour day without as much as a 
wisp of hair getting unplaced. 

A good example of her stamina 
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came about last Spring when she 
arrived in New York to put on a 
fashion show. Publicists had 
arranged a tight schedule of TV 
appearances and interviews for her. 

“She was supposed to go on 
Dave Garroway’s early morning 
TV programme the day before her 
own showing,” recalls one of the 
publicity staffers. “At the last 
moment, Sybil’s appearance was 
postponed a day. This meant she 
got up at 4 a.m., was in the studio 
by six, did two TV shows; went 
on to be interviewed all day long; 
staged her own elaborate show; 
met the Press; attended a special 
dinner; then had more interviews. 
She was finally ‘free’ at mid- 


night. Not once did she protest, 
get upset, or act tired. What a 
trouper!” 

Sybil’s father was Irish and in 


the insurance business; her mother, 
Welsh. Since her rise to fame, she 
has had a hard time explaining her 
birthplace. People feel certain she 
is Irish-born but she is not. 
“She was born in Wales by 
accident,” explains a close friend. 
“Her parents were living in 
Ireland but her mother went to 
visit relatives in Wales and Sybil 
came along sooner than expected.” 


Educated in the Convent of 
Mercy in Waterford, Sybil showed 
a youthful concern for pretty 
clothes. A quiet child, fond of 
reading and art, she liked to dress 
up for school plays and make 
believe she was a_ storybook 
heroine. 

“T planned first to be a writer,” 
says Sybil, “ but I was dreadfully 
impatient and felt it would take 
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too long for me to succeed as a 
literary light. So I wrote to friends 
in London and asked where was 
the very best place for me to learn 
about fashion. They answered 
Bradleys. I promptly made up my 
mind that that was where I would 
work.” 

Sybil was just seventeen when 
she got a job at Bradley’s which 
was Britain’s outstanding dress- 
making establishment, designing 
clothes for the royal family as well 
as the élite of London society. 
There Sybil learned all about 
fabrics and design, draping and 
pattern-making. 

In 1940, her apprenticeship 
over, she returned to Dublin and 
joined the firm of Richard Alan, 
Grafton Street. Her flair for dis- 
tinctive clothes was quickly appa- 
rent. Soon she started the first 
couture workroom in _ Ireland, 
inaugurated showing styles in the 
French couture manner. So well 
did she do that at the age of 
twenty-two she was made a direc- 
tor of the firm. 


Sybil might have continued to 
dress her countrywomen exclu- 
sively, but in 1953 she was 
suaded to show one of her collec- 
tions to the American fashion 
Press. The event was an unquali- 
fied success. 

“With all the air of a feudal 
baron marrying off his daughter,” 
reported Life magazine, “ Dublin 
designer Sybil Connolly invited 
Paris-bound U.S. fashion editors 
and buyers to a showing of her 
new collection and all by herself 
launched Ireland into the world of 
fashion.” 


“GOD BLESS HER!” 
ONE of those who sings Sybil Connolly’s praises loudest is Donal 
party director of the Irish Export Promotion Board in New 


ork. 

“It would be difficult to evaluate the service which Miss Connolly 
has performed for Ireland,” he says. “She’s not only focused the 
attention of the entire fashion world on Ireland, but she has suc- 
ceeded in sustaining the sometimes fickle interest of the fashion 
arbiters. 

“ And her contribution doesn’t stop with the fact that she’s made 
fashion editors and American women conscious of Irish design. 
She's introduced the finest examples of Irish tweeds, Irish poplin, 
Irish linen, and trish laces to the American buying public. The 
resultant demand for them has had a most encouraging effect on 
our trade balance. 

“Contrary to the old adage,” says Mr. Scully, “you might call 
Sybil Connolly a ‘ prophet in her own country,’ God bless her!” 
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For her showcase, Sybil chose 
the fantastically beautiful twelfth- 
century Dunsany Castle (its 
owners, Lord and Lady Plunkett 
are cousins of Sybil’s). There in 
the stately drawing-room, models 
floated by in Sybil’s imaginative 
day and evening outfits while the 
viewers sipped tea from paper- 
thin Belleek. 

At the opening show and in all 
her collections since, viewers have 
been most impressed with the art- 
ful way in which Sybil uses tra- 
ditional Irish styles and fabrics. 

She’s made Irish milkmaid’s 
caps and the handknit hats worn 
by Isle of Aran fishermen high 
fashion. From Aran, too, she has 
taken the coarse bawneen of the 
fishermen’s clothes and made it 
into handsome ensembles for 
fashion-conscious women. One of 
her biggest hits was an elegant 
two-piece summer dress made out 
of Belfast linen towelling. Even 
the crios of Aran—colourful 
braided belts which the women 
weave with the help of their toes 


—were converted into dramatic 


And one of Sybil’s most striking 
ball gowns featured a quilted 
skirt, embroidered with miniature 
Waterford glass drops, the smal- 
lest ever blown by the famed Irish 
glassmakers. 

“In any gathering of smartly- 
dressed. women you might have 
difficulty identifying a Dior or a 
Mainbocher,” commented a fashion 
editor, “ but never a Sybil Con- 
nolly. Her daytime clothes are 
usually practical as a tea cosy, but 
extremely elegant and feminine. 
And her evening clothes are 
straight out of a fairy tale. You 
can best describe them as 
picturesque.” 

How does she get the inspira- 
tion to turn out four collections a 
year? 

“TI do a tremendous amount of 
thinking first,” says Sybil. “I 
don’t cut, and I’m not much of a 
sketcher. I like to work right with 
the fabric. But, first, I think and 
think and think. I like to go and 
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relax in Donegal or Connemara. 
The mountains and the trees give 
me something. I store up ideas 
that way in my subconscious.” 

Sybil finds fashion ideas wher- 

ever she goes. Even at Mass 
Sunday mornings at her favourite 
Franciscan church on the Dublin 
quays, she finds herself studying 
the way the priest’s vestments 
drape. 
“And the colours in the stained- 
glass windows are a real temp- 
tation to me,” she says. “ My, but 
I have to apply myself very 
strictly to my prayers!” 

Unlike French and Italian 
designers, Sybil doesn’t sell her 
originals to be copied by American 
manufacturers. Rather, she oper- 
ates her own wholesale business, 
distributing directly to a great 
number of leading U.S. firms. By 
copying her own designs and mak- 
ing them in Ireland, she creates 
more employment there, both in 
the weaving of the tweeds and 
other fabrics she uses and for 
many tailors and secamstresses, 

For Irish crochet alone, she 
employs almost sixty people, most 
of whom work in their own cot- 
tages on lace patterns which have 
been handed down for generations. 

Sybil’s designs took a bow on 
Bruadway last October. She did 
the wardrobe for leading lady Ann 
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Todd in Four Winds, a_ play 
written by Thomas W. Phipps 
and produced by Worthington 
Miner. Producer Miner flew to 
Dublin just to ask Miss Connolly 
to accept the assignment. 

“The play is all about the 
richest girl in the world—and we 
wanted the most elegant clothes in 
the world for her to wear,” he 
explained. 

Considering that four years ago 
no Broadway producer had ever 
heard of Sybil Connolly, this 
invitation was quite a feather in 
the Irish designer’s cap. 

“TI just haven’t time to get 
married,” she claims. “ Marriage 
would restrict me.” 

She says that she could sell five 
times again the clothes she now 
exports to American stores. 

“But rather than take orders 
and not fill them properly, I refuse 
them,” she says. “I’m building 
my business slowly and it must be 
based on quality.’ 

There are many irons in the 
Connolly blaze. For the Irish 
Linen Guild, she designs annual 
collections of bedspreads, table- 
cloths, and place mats. 

She has completed her first line 
of hats (“ romantic as a new moon 
over the furze”) and she is plan- 
ning a line of Sybil Connolly 
fabrics—handwoven, of course. 


[* is the greatest of all mistakes to do nothing because you can 
only do a little. 


are two tragedies in life. One is not to get your heart’s 


desire. The other is to get it. 


—BERNARD SHAW. 


A Bead of Maritime Counties—2 


There’s History Under Every 


Stone in 


Wexford 


LENNOX ROBINSON 


ASSING from Wicklow to Wex- 
ford is like passing from 
Switzerland to Flanders. One 
almost is fumbling for a passport 
once Woodenbridge is left behind. 

But that is Ireland’s way, in 
every fifty miles the landscape 
varies—not varies, vanishes—and 
is replaced by something emphati- 
cally new; a different slide is 
slipped into the camera obscura. 

There are mountains to be seen 
in the county, but they are gener- 
ally in the dim distance, strays 
from the Wicklow ones, or be- 
longing more properly to Water- 
ford. There are rivers—the Slaney 
is a noble one, but quite unlike 
the one in the Vale of Avoca. 

Enniscorthy, Gorey and New 
Ross are fine substantial towns. 
Wicklow has nothing to compete 
with them, and Wexford town is 
as different from Bray as old 
Stilton is to processed Cheddar. 

I feel Wexford is a walker’s 
county, not a scurry, motorists’ 
county, a county to meditate over 
—meditate into facts of history, 
and what a plethora of meditations 
are there to be found. 

I think no county in Ireland— 
‘not even County Dublin—has 


more vestiges of history than has 
Wexford. 

Its shelving sands made it an 
easy prey for the Danes to dis- 
gorge their hordes; then came the 
Normans. Wexford town was dis- 
tinguished by Cromwell for one 
of his most successful massacres, 
and in 1798 it was the county 
which fought valiantly and hope- 
lessly for Irish freedom—though 
Wicklow fought much longer. 
From its hangings and massacres 
and burnings one turns aside with 
a feeling of horror. “Turn but a 
stone” in this countryside and 
you'll find underneath it a vestige 
of history. 

It has been said that its inhabi- 
tants are unimaginative. Perhaps 
to some extent that is true; per- 
haps they have not the facile 
tongue of Kerry and Connemara, 
but they have other qualities which 
the facile talkers might do well to 
copy. 

Horace Plunkett told me years 
ago that in his endeavour to get 
the farmers to co-operate his most 
ready response came from this 
county. d there are a few 
queer, folk-lore survivals which 
seem unlIrish; and does Wexford 
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Festival show a lack of imagina- 
tion? 

County Wexford is unique in 
many ways. Looking at rainfall 
maps published each month you 
will find nine times out of ten 
that Carnsore Point in this county 
is by far the driest spot in Ireland. 
There are great sloblands haunted 
by wildfowl; but besides these the 
cuckoo and the corncrake make 
their first appearance there weeks 
before they condescend to travel 
inland. 

People write to the papers not- 
ing such things and chalking up 
one for their county. For myself, 
I'd rather they kept their cuckoos, 
a nasty small bird with a beastly 
cry and intolerable domestic 
manners. 

I don’t know all the towns in 
Ireland, but I know a good many, 
and among them sticks out—and 
they can’t be mixed up with any 
other—Derry and Westport, Kin- 
sale and Wexford. 

Wexford, of course, is bigger 
than Kinsale and its history goes 
back a little farther, but there are 
links between them. James II em- 
barked at Duncannon, taking ship 
to Kinsale; and from Kinsale he 
make his final exit from Ireland 
and to the Continent. If he had 
lingered a little longer at Dun- 


Matter of Choice 
HEN a West of Ireland centenarian was asked why he was 
so cheerful he replied: “Every morning when I get out of 

bed I have two choices: to be happy or to be unhappy. I 

always choose to be happy.” 
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cannon he might have met with 
William of Orange and things 
might have been different—but, 
no, probably not. 

Wexford, like Kinsale, is on the 
point of slipping into the sea— 
slipping into its harbour, if you 
can really call it a harbour. Com- 
pared with Kinsale’s two great 
harbours it hardly bears the com- 
parison; on the other hand, Wex- 
ford seems determined (in the last 
few years, at least) to preserve its 
ancient monuments and to take 
pride in its town. Kinsale seems 
determined to destroy them. 

There are lovely strands along 
its coast. The sea-fishing can be 
breathtaking; Kilmore Quay is 
one of its headquarters. And go 
next year to Rosslare Strand; it 
will probably be your last chance, 
for the sea is eating it away. 
G. B. S. and his wife found it a 
pleasant and profitable place to 
write in years ago. 

Not so long ago a book was 
published dealing with Wexford’s 
share in the insurrection of 1798. 
It is agreeably and accurately 
written and can be warmly recom- 
mended. The author wants to 
“help to quicken and maintain a 
living interest in that beautiful 
and historic countryside”. And 
he does so. 


‘THERE are times in most men’s lives when they lose control 
of themselves: others remain single. 


There may be laws here, but humanity 
ts always breaking through 


Tales of the Border 


RICHARD HAYWARD 


SHALL never forget the occa- 

| when I approached a quiet 

part of the Border in my car 

and a onto at the door of the 

Customs Hut to have my triptyque 

scrutinised and stamped. It was 

nearly six o'clock of a fine sum- 

mer’s evening and there was no 
response. 

But a farmer near the end of his 
labour in an adjoining field saw 
what I was at and called out to 
me: “You needn’t knock there, 
mister. Sure there’s no Border at 
this time of the day: the man’s 

for his tay.” 
"Which to me was but another 
proof of the fact that Ireland is a 
highly civilized country. There 
may be laws here, and plenty of 
them, but humanity is always 
breaking through. 

In the countryside around 
Killeen, Co. Down, the sinuosities 
of the Border are especially com- 
plex, in “a tortuosity of tortuosi- 
ties” as a friend aptly described 
it. The smugglers of this region 
make full use of that circumstance, 
to their great profit and safety, 
and it is probable that nowhere in 
the Border country is a more 
efficient system of light signals 


and bush-telegraph communica- 
tigns maintained. 

The land lies like a great saucer, 
overlooked by a carefully-drilled 
body of contrabandisti, and the 
Preventive Officers of the Customs 
authorities have an_ especially 
tough assignment hereabouts. 
Lorry and car loads of dutiable 
goods pass to and fro over remote 
parts of this Border, for im recent 
times with tariff changes the traffic 
is two-way, and everything is 
timed and planned with military 
precision. 

Soap powders and razor blades 
pass southwards with much profit, 
and cigarettes go north with equal 
gain, but the favoured commodi- 
ties are constantly changing with 
the fluctuating tide of varying 
tariffs and the inexorable laws of 
supply and demand. 

In spite of the increases in the 
cost of cigarettes in the Republic, 
the difference between those costs 
and the corresponding British 
prices which are extant m 
Northern Ireland is still consider- 
able, and even a man on a humble 
push-bike can carry 20,000 ciga- 
rettes slung in parcels over each 
shoulder. As a matter of fact, bi- 


Condensed from Border Foray. (Arthur Barker, Ltd., London. 153.) 
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cycles are much used for this pur- 
pose, being silent, unobtrusive and 
easily pushed through a gap in a 
hedge should flight become neces- 
sary, and with the aid of those 
well-organised light signals the 
chances are all on the side of the 
smuggler. 

In this Clontygora region the 
bush-telegraph is fiendishly effi- 
cient and very little goes on that 
is not known to all the natives 
within an astonishingly short space 
of time. The movements of “ the 
Water Rats”, as the men of the 
Customs Waterguard are irreve- 
rently known all along the Border, 
are carefully studied and broad- 
cast to the smuggling fraternity 
with a speed and accuracy that are 
wellnigh unbelievable. 

Smuggling is big business in 
Ireland, and until a few years ago, 
when prices came much closer to 
parity, considerable fortunes were 
amassed by the larger operators, 
who employed whole fleets of lor- 
ries and cars, and large staffs of 
scouts and confidence men, to 
carry out their carefully-planned 
forays. The loss of a lorry and its 
contents meant little more than a 
minor annoyance to men of this 
calibre, and in fact such losses 
were taken into account as part of 
their normal working costs. 

But even today the smuggler 
who watches his markets, who 
takes advantage of, say, a Govern- 
ment subsidy on grass-seed, a 
sudden change in the relative price 
of cattle, or a shortage of a com- 
modity on one side of the Border 
that is plentiful on the other, can 
make big profits, and the smallest 
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operator is seldom without some 
opportunity of making a dishonest 
penny. 

From Killeen we arrive at 
Flurry Bridge which takes its 
name from the bridge which 
crosses the River Flurry at this 
point, a small stream that has its 
chief source in the Clontygora 
region, actually defines the Border 
from there to the place where we 
are standing, and thereafter flows 
entirely within the Republic until 
it meets the sea in Dundalk 
harbour. 

Beside the place (near the road 
junction) where we left our car 
you will find a shop and that shop 
is in the Republic. But its owner 
lives across the road in Northern 
Ireland. Theoretically he should 
buy all his household goods in 
Northern Ireland, but our native 
sense of humour is too well de- 
veloped to expect a man to boycott 
his own shop across the road and 
travel some distance to a rival 
establishment just for the joy of 
paying higher prices. 

Here in Flurry Bridge you will 
also find two roadside letter boxes 
the one painted red and the other 
green but both bearing the mono- 
gram of a British monarch long 
since dead. In the red box you will 
post letters bearing only British 
stamps and into the green box you 
will put correspondence properly 
adorned with the stamps of the 
Republic. 

Mistakes are often made, but 
humanity is always breaking 
through the grim strait-jacket of 
officialdom in Ireland, and errors 
of this kind are usually rectified, 


N a Fermanagh village a journalist had arrived from England, hot 
in pursuit of the latest on-the-spot news of Border incidents. 
He went into the small pub and his heart leaped when he saw the 


local sergeant of police there in the enjoyment of his 


morning's 


morning”. He invited the sergeant to join him in a drink and 
soon enough the pair of them were in lively conversation. 
““How many men have you, Sergeant?” asked the journalist. 
“| have three,” said the sergeant. 
“With yourself, that’s four. But surely,” ventured the journalist, 
“there isn’t enough work in this small place to keep four of you 


going?” 


“Well,” said the sergeant, “there is not, but if we weren't 


here there would be.” 


—Richard Hayward. 
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on the spot, by the respective 
postmen when they collect the not- 
too-bulky mail from these humble 
symbols of an Irish colour bar. 

In this region the Border zig- 
zags madly across the road, 
through a barn or a house, along 
the middle of the road, or through 
the field of a small farm, You may 
see a woman standing in the 
Republic and feeding her hens 
which are clucking greedily in 
Northern Ireland. The grain she 
dispenses may have been grown 
by her good man in a field which 
is half in one country dnd half in 
the other, or it may have been 
bought in a shop in that part of 
Ireland where it happened at the 
time to be cheapest. 

You may see a pig-house half in 
and half out of the Republic, with 
a fine sow inside it that is wagging 
its tail in that place but is keeping 
its snout well within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Welfare State of 
Northern Ireland. 

We may leave Flurry Bridge 
and move on southwards towards 
Jonesborough. As we drive along, 
two of our wheels will be in 


Northern Ireland and two in the 
Republic, for the Border runs 
along the middle of the road for 
100 yards or more in this place. 

Half our car will thus be break- 
ing the law, for we have no right 
to have any part of our Northern 
Ireland vehicle in the Republic 
without presentation and stamping 
of the required documents. 

On our left is Rice’s shop, in 
the Republic, and immediately 
thereafter we come on Jones- 
borough House which is in 
Northern Ireland. To make mat- 
ters more puzzling, if you write to 
Jonesborough you amplify the 
address with Newry, County 
Down, although you know Jones- 
borough is in the County Armagh. 

Pettigo, Co. Fermanagh, has 
about 400 inhabitants and is 
clearly divided as a town between 
Northern Ireland and the Republic 
by the Termon River, which 
marks the Border here. About half 
of its people live in Northern 
Ireland and half in the Republic, 
and in the days of great disparity 
in commodity prices this was a 
town indeed. 
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In those days you only had to 
cross the street to get cigarettes 
and whiskey at half the price you 
would pay if you didn’t make that 
move, and even to-day many 
things are much cheaper on the 
Republican side of the highway. 
This circumstance is reflected in 
the fact that there are six pubs in 
Republican Pettigo and only one 


in the Northern Ireland part of the 
town. 

A man who bought a bottle of 
whiskey in Republican Pettigo to 
smuggle it into Northern Ireland, 
got drunk in the pub there, forgot 
himself and wandered back into 
the Republic, where he was appre- 
hended and made to pay import 
duty on the still unopened bottle. 


The Meaning of Morale 


NONE of us would question the importance of good morale to 

our happiness as individuals and to the ultimate success of 
our business. Whether we stop to think about it or not, each 
ef us is conscious at all times of the state of morale in the 
group with which we work. It is a factor affecting directly 
the character of our work, our satisfaction and pride in what 
we do, and our prospects for better things in the future. 

By definition morale is “a condition dependent upon such 
moral or mental factors as zeal, spirit, hope and confidence.” 
In my opinion, the real meaning of good morale in terms of 
eur everyday work is good spirit and pride in doing a good job 
in our assigned work. 

Naturally, a good record and the satisfaction of accomplish- 
ment do not just happen. They come about because people 
have good morale, and the logical question, then, is how do 
they achieve good morale if it was not present in the first 
place? 

The real key to morale lies in our attitudes as individuals. 
Like happiness itself, good morale is a thing to strive for, not 
to be gained by passively wishing for it, or by blaming others 
for its absence. It is a reaction to things not as we find them, 
but as we make them. 

Like the smile we sometimes must force in order to start 
the day right, morale is largely a thing of our own creation. 

—J. P. Key, Thoughts To Work. 


FARMER was observed to feed his pig one day and starve it 
the next. When he was asked why, he said that he liked to 
have bacon that had nicely alternating streaks of fat and 


streaks of lean. 
—D. W. in The Tablet. 


is where you find it 


Love—Edwardian Style 
]N THE TRAIN ON THE WAY BACK 
from Killiney, Zoe’s feeling of 
contentment and happiness in- 
creased, and after a while she 
sighed with pleasure. Delaney, 
who was sitting opposite her in- 
quired solicitously: “‘ Why do you 
sigh, Zoe?” 

“ Because . . . I think it must 
be because I'm so happy,” she 
smiled. 

He leaned forward and pressed 
the hand she stretched out to him, 
but said nothing: he could find no 
words adequate to express his 
emotion. .. . 

All at once Zoe shuddered; for 
no reason at all the thought of 
Freyne came back to her, the 
thought of misery that might have 
been hers . . . Delaney sprang 
anxiously forward. 

“What is the matter, Zoe, 
dear?” he asked. 

She nestled closer to him... . 
“1 don’t know. . . . I was thinking 
how much I need you to . . . look 
after me—and of how I very 
nearly lost you.” 

“My darling!” said Delaney, 
kissing her tenderly—though it 
required some manoeuvring to get 
around the enormous brim of her 
hat and to overcome the difficulty 
of her veil, 

Zoe nestled still closer. “ It’s so 
nice to have you to look after me 


—I feel so frightened of the world 
sometimes—and it will be for 
always, won't it?” 

“For always!” ... and he held 
her tightly, gazing down with 
tremulous delight into the beauti- 
ful, deceptive eyes of his timid 
little girl, . 

—W. F. CASEY, 
Portrait (1911). 


A Bit Off Quay 


SIX DOCKERS HAD HAD A 

good week of it on the Dublin 

quays, and they were celebrating 

in their favourite pub, near the 
Abbey Theatre. 

After about an hour’s drinking 
they were amazed to see a priest 
enter. Walking up to the counter 
beside them, he ordered a “ small 


Zoe: A 


“Ah, Father,” said one of 
them, with flushed good-humour, 
“why don’t you take a man’s 
drink—have a ‘ pint’ on me!” 

To their surprise, the priest 
accepted the offer, and when he 
had drunk the pint, the others— 
not wishing to be outdone— 
treated His Reverence to the 
“man’s drink”, pooh-poohing 
any attempt (however half-hearted) 
on his part to stand a round. 

When he had finished his sixth 
pint, the priest muttered some- 
thing about an appointment, shook 
hands with the party, thanked 
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them profusely and, promising to 
see them some other time, hastily 
departed. 

“That priest could hold his 
liquor!” said one of the dockers 
in shocked tones. 

“Priest?” said the barman. 
“Oh, he’s Father ——. all right. 
But he’s on in the Abbey!” 


What Trying Times! 
E VENERABLE OLD LEFROY 
(1776-1869), long judge and 
Chief Justice of Ireland, was 
actually hearing cases and giving 
judgment when he was ninety. 

But what will be said of a blind 
judge—literally stone blind—who 
had to be led on to the bench: 
Pennefather (1773-1859), whom 
nothing could dislodge—neither 
newspapers, nor the cries of 
suitors, nor those of counsel—for 
he could not take a note. This 
judge, resisting the pressure put 
upon him, used to say to his 
friends, “So long as the public 
will stand by Baron Pennefather, 
Baron Pennefather will stand by 
the public.” His utter uncon- 
sciousness that the public were 
only eager to be rid of him is 
amusing. 

Then we had our deaf judge— 
Perrin (1782-1864)—who spoke 
in a low growl; discontented with 
most things, and mistaking, like 
Judge Stareleigh, all that was said. 
Much amusement was caused by 
a misprint in the Freeman—“ His 
lordship grunted the order” (for 
“ granted ”’). 

And Judge Ball (1815-’98)—he 
was an unfailing source of amuse- 
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HOW GREEN WAS HIS 
VALET 


NEWLY-MARRIED Irish 
couple took a valet with 
them on their travels. On 
arriving at their first hotel the 
husband, who was somewhat 
shy, cautioned his servant not 
to say anything about the mar- 
riage, so that they should pass 
as ordinary folk and not be 
remarked. 

“Oh, depend on me; I'll not 
let on, sir,” said the valet. 
During the next day the hus- 
band noticed that they were 
much stared at, and that the 
guests kept carefully away. 

“Now, you rascal,” said the 
master, “| see that you have 
been blabbing what | told you 
to keep secret.” 

“As | live, sir, | didn’t say a 
word! Didn’t | tell every wan 
of them that  ye’s wasn’t 
married, as ye told me to say.” 

—Recollections of Dublin 
Society (1902). 


— 


ment, which he seemed to provide 
willingly enough, as, by a curious 
delusion, he fancied the fun was 
at the expense of others and not 
of himself. His favourite fashion, 

articularly on circuit, when he 
indulged in all sorts of gambols, 
was to affect to misunderstand the 
witness, and to assume that he had 
said something extraordinary. 

As for instance at Belfast, when 
a northerner in his dialect deposed 
that he had been told something 
by a man who was “one o’ the 
wetnusses”. “‘ What?” said the 
judge, in affected astonishment. 
“Let me understand you! One of 
the what did you say?” “One of 


“ Never mind those brutes, Spike—just tell little Doreen where 


it was you hid the swag.” 


the wetnusses, my lud.” “ Good 
heavens? do you mean to tell me 
that down here men act as wet- 
nurses?” 

Here counsel would interpose— 
“He means witnesses, my lud.” 
“Oh, I see.” This sort of thing 
went on constantly. 

—A Native, Recollections of 

Dublin Society (1902). 


—Dublin Opinion. 
As the Crow Flies 


MY FRIEND, THE LATE TOM 

Casement (brother of Sir 
Roger), was an Inspector of Mines 
in South Africa. 

Setting out on horseback to in- 
spect two mines, one on each side 
of a river, he found the ford there 
impassable because of floods. The 
next crossing was a good fifty 
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miles up country and Casement 
rode there, journeyed down the 
other bank, made his second in- 
spection and returned to Pretoria. 

His indent of expenses was 
sent back to him with a note: 
“Would Captain Casement please 
explain an expense of one hundred 
miles as between mines A and B, 
when these two mines are less 
than a mile apart as the crow 
flies.” 

Tom returned the note, with a 
large arrow struck across it in red 
pencil pointing to his laconic 
reply: “I was riding a horse, not 
a bloody crow!” 

—RICHARD Haywarp, Border 

Foray. 


One and Only Reason 

ORKING AS I AM WITH THE 

Irishman, John Ford, pre- 
eminent maker of Western pic- 
tures, I have at last got the re- 
assuring answer to a question I 
have been intending for years to 
put to an authority: namely, how 
often are horses killed or injured 
in the screening of Cowboy-Indian 
epics? 

Ford replied in one word, 
“Never”, adding: “Ive made 
forty Westerns, and no horse used 
in any of them has received even 


a scratch.” 
The horses which perform those 


spectacular falls are trained to 
crash at full gallop in response to 
a tap on the sh . The equine 
aristocrats of the film world, they 
are kept apart from the “ regular ” 
horses in much the same way as a 
star is isolated from the extras— 
and a good falling horse is worth 
$20,000 a year to his owner. 

As if this were not enough te 
ensure kid-glove treatment, an 
official of the American S.P.C.A. 
has always to be present when a 
horse is slated for a fall; and if he 
fails to recognize the animal, he 
will insist on seeing a rehearsal 
before the scene is shot. 

Western star John Wayne was 
present to lend confirmation of 
these facts. “ After a premiére in 
London,” said Wayne, “I was 
asked to reassure the Duchess of 
Gloucester that there were posi- 


tively no casualties after a spec- 


tacular shot in which sixteen 
horses fell almost simultaneously. 
“Tf we’d shown that scene before 
it was cut, the audience would 
have seen all sixteen getting up 
promptly and looking round for 
applause.” 

“They always do,” chuckled 
Ford, “That’s the one and only 
reason we never can hold a fall 
shot.” 

—T. CLARKE in The Tatler 
and Bystander. 


F a man does not make new acquaintances, as he advances 
through life, he will soon find himself left alone. A man, 
sir, should keep his friendship in constant repair. 


—Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


ONEY can’t bring you friends. But it can bring you a better 


class of enemies. 


There are several reasons 
why you should be cautious 
when you approach an Irish 


Never Take a 
Lift 


from a Puca! 


CAOIMHIN 6 


N one of the small lakes in the 
| of Mullaghveal, Co. Kerry, 

dwells the mysterious Carra- 
buncal. Loch Geal—Bright Lake 
—is its name and well may you 
ask why, for its colour is dark 
brown. 

One glimpse of the Carra- 
buncal will still your doubts, for 
he is a wondrous beast, all studded 
with jewels and pearls, and when 
he stirs in the depths the lake 
shines like milk in the moonlight. 
A visit to his home might be 
worth a frogman’s while, for he is 
unique in Ireland; his nearest 
relative seems to be the carabun- 
culo of the Upper Amazon. 

Quite different is the water- 
horse, the most common species of 
our sublacustrine fauna. For the 
most part they are harmless, which 
is just as well, for there is hardly 
a lake of any size in which one or 
more of these creatures is not to 
be found. 


Usually they content them- 
selves—like the well-known speci- 
men in Loch Unna between 
Carrick and Glencolmcille—with 
frightening the passers-by with 
their splashing or gambolling on 
the shore. 

One water-horse, of deceptively 
mild aspect, tries to coax visitors 
to Carrowmore Lake in County 
Mayo on to his back. He then 
plunges into the lake and the lucky 
ones get off with a drenching. 

One white water-mare out of 
Coumfea Loch in the Comeraghs 
worked for six years for 4. local 
farmer and had five foals.in the 
meantime. But when a servant boy 
struck her with a whip she 
whistled up her foals and all six 
took to the water. 

At least one water-horse has 
gained fame in medical circles. An 
old lady with a bad bout of 
rheumatism, told that there was a 
certain cure in the waters of Loch 
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HIS FAIR LADY? 


IN 1932, during a luncheon with Siegfried Trebitsch, his German 

translator, Bernard Shaw asked why “ Pygmalion” had been 
omitted from a collection of Shavian plays just published in 
Germany. The translator replied that the collection contained only 
such masterpieces as “Saint Joan” and “Caesar and Cleopatra”. 

The blood rushed to Shaws pink cheeks and he began pounding 
his forehead as he said, “Mr. Trebitsch, what have | done in 


*Saint Joan’, etc.? 
to know that in 
created here, right from here.” 


ust copied the history books. But | want you 
Pygmalion" each word, each character, was 


—Robert Klein. 


Nahanagan, in the Wicklow Gap, 
drove thither in a side-car. 

For the rough path to the lake- 
side a kitchen chair mounted on 
two poles made a_ convenient 
palanquin borne by two sturdy 
youths. But they were hardly at 
the brink when a huge water- 
horse reared up his head and the 
bearers dropped everything and 
ran for their lives. 

Later the parish priest took 
them to task. How dared they 
desert a poor helpless woman? 
“ Helpless, is it? Wasn’t she three 
leps out in front of us and we 
passing the lead mines in Glen- 
dasan? And who was it, tell me 
that much, that won the single jig 
at the Feis the Sunday after? 
Helpless, how are you!” 

Closely related to the water- 
horse is the ptica (pooka), which 
inhabits deep river-pools and is of 
nocturnal habits. His —s is 
offering lifts to unwary travellers, 
and then leaving them sprawling in 
a distant bog. 

The only recorded instance of a 
puca meeting his match is when a 
keen follower of the Scarteen 
Black and Tans, ready for the 
occasion with specially made spurs 


and whip, rode one of them to a 
standstill and trotted him back 
from Bantry to Ballylanders in the 
dawn. The best-known specimen 
lived at Pollaphuca until the nine- 
teen thirties, when he took offence 
at the conversion of his lair into a 
hydro-electric plant and vanished. 


Several lakes shelter unwilling 
tenants: serpents and monsters 
confined in them in the good old 
days when such things were pos- 
sible. Saint Ciaran bound one to 
the bottom of Loch Ree on the 
Shannon, and Saint Beircheart 
drove another into Loch Curra in 
the Galtees. 

A particularly noisome piast was 
lured into the Devil’s Punchbowl, 
above Killarney, on the promise 
of release “ tomorrow ”. Even yet, 
one musing by the shore in the 
twilight may be shaken to his 
boot-studs by a raucous whisper of 
“ Hey, you there! Is it tomorrow 
yet?” 

Water-cows are a gentle race, 
although the water-bull should be 
approached with caution. A herd 
of white water-cows comes out of 
Loch Gur at certain times, but 
does no harm apart from eating up 
the grass that rightly belongs to 


Here now is your 
chance to get to know 
and enjoy the 


IRISH 
DIGEST 


that likeable ‘‘ character 


with the Irish air.”’ 


Hand your subscription to your news- 

agent, to the American News Ce, or 

any of its agents, to International News 
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NEVER TAKE A LIFT FROM A PUCA! 


the local farmers’ cattle. They 
have been known to give milk to 
the needy in the bad times. 

A few lake monsters defy posi- 
tive identification. What exactly is 
the “hairy man” seen on the 
shore of the lake in Coomshin- 
gaun? And what about the mon- 
ster in Loch Brin, west of Kil- 
larney? It is not very long since a 
local sportsman had at this crea- 
ture with a shotgun, but without 
positive result. Is it perhaps a 
dobharchi, shaped like an otter 
but as big as a walrus? 

A couple of centuries ago one 
of these monsters killed Grace 
Connolly, wife of Terence Mac 
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Loughlen, on the shore of Glenade 
Loch in County Leitrim. The 
enraged husband slew the monster, 
but its dying whistle brought its 
still more fearsome mate up from 
the depths. Mac Loughlen and his 
brother, mounted on horses, drew 
it away from the lake and killed it 
in a fierce struggle. In “ proof” 
of all this you may still see the 
tombstones of Terence Mac 
Loughlen and his wife in Convall 
graveyard, and a local ballad 
celebrates the event. 

It is well, therefore, to approach 
an Irish. lake with caution. And, 
when walking away, don’t look 
back. You may be followed. 


HAT makes a Customs officer suspicious? Somebody has 
suggested that he merely looks to see if the traveller is 


Well, Search Us! 


perspiring slightly. 


Why? Customs examination rooms, it appears, are kept 
deliberately at a low temperature to ensure that the traveller 
may not be sweating simply because it is hot. 

Then the search, meticulous, slow but sure. It is a pleasure 


on such occasions to have an easy conscience. Watching the 
officer is like seeing someone struggling with a puzzle to which 
one knows the answer. 

—Belfast News-Letter. 


Nothing to Blow About 


A Man, who usually paid little regard to table manners, was 
trying to behave himself one evening at supper, as his 
daughter’s fiancé was present. 

All went well until he took his tea and poured it into the 
saucer. The horrified look on the faces of his wife and daughter 
annoyed him. 

“One word from either of you,” he muttered, “and I'll 
make bubbles.” 
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A lucky forecast brought him 
a fortune 


They Call It 
“Pat Murphy’s 
Winter ” 


N 1837 Patrick Murphy, an 

Irishman living in London, 

took it on himself to issue a 
Weather Almanac for 1838. In it 
he gave a short and rather vague 

diction of what the weather 
would be like for every day of the 
year—like “rain”, or “ change- 
able”, or “fair”. But for January 
20 he committed himself to a 
surprisingly definite warning. This 
is what he wrote: “Probably 
lowest degree of winter tempera- 
ture.” 

January 20 wasn’t merely the 
coldest of the winter of 1837-38, 
it was a far colder day than there’s 
ever been since in the south of 
England. The navigation on the 
Thames was brought to a stand- 
still, The river was frozen solid a 
hundred yards out from the banks. 
The temperature was down to 
4 degrees below zero—36 degrees 
of frost, and it didn’t get above 
173 degrees all day. 

But even that wasn’t the worst. 
Greenwich, where these readings 


were taken, was comparatively 
warm. Beckenham had 13 degrees 
below zero, and Walton-on- 
Thames 14 below zero—46 de- 
grees of frost. It was certainly a 
record for the south of England. 
Half the water mains in London 
burst, the gas supply gave out, so 
that the city was plunged in dark- 
ness. Cats, dogs and birds were 
frozen to death by the thousand, 
and even men, women and child- 
ren were found lying dead from 
the cold in the streets, 

Of course, all this was a piece 
of marvellous luck for Murphy. 
That single lucky shot in pre- 
dicting the great frost made his 
fortune. The shop in the City ° 
where his almanac was sold was 
besieged for days afterwards—the 
police had to be called in to keep 
order. For several weeks the 
printing presses were kept hard at 
work turning out copies to be sold 
at 1/6 each, and in the end 
Murphy and his publishers had 
netted a clear £5,000 from that 
single issue. 

Naturally, the now famous 
“weather prophet ” traded on the 
reputation he had acquired so sud- 
denly and so easily. He continued 
to produce his almanac every year 
till 1842, when it fizzled out 
through lack of public support. 
Most of the time he was all at sea: 
he never had another really spec- 
tacular success. Even now there’s 
no way of predicting the weather 
for any given day a year or a 
month ahead by scientific prin- 
ciples. 

For years afterwards that bitter 
winter of 1837-38 was called 
“ Murphy’s Winter ”. 


WHITE HOUSE 


MURIEL 


T is only with the last piece of 

major reconstruction, carried out 

during the Truman administra- 
tion, that the White House became 
its present elegant self with its ex- 
quisite Georgian furniture, fine 
paintings, and acres of velvet- 
smooth lawns. 

George Washington, who de- 
lighted in gracious living, chose 
the site himself in 1792. It was 
while carrying out a tour of in- 
spection mounted on one of his 
hunters that he came to the spot 
where the White House now 
stands. “ We shall build here,” he 
said, and an aide marked the spot 
with a stake. 

_ The house that was built is 
almost an exact copy of what was 
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then the Duke of Leinster’s 
Dublin house and is now the 
Senate of the Irish Republic. 
Architects were asked to send de- 
signs, and one sent by James 
Hoban was selected. Hoban, a 
young architect from County 
Kilkenny who had trained in 
Dublin, was commissioned to 
execute his plans. 

John Adams was the first Presi- 
dent to live in the new house. He 
moved in to find things very dif- 
ferent to what he had been used 
to in London where he was 
American envoy. The rooms were 
littered with rubble; there were 
workmen’s shacks in what is now 


the rose garden. 
President Thomas Jefferson 
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§2 
came next and found the place 
“just habitable ”; but he was not 
dismayed. Jefferson, one of the 
greatest of American orators, also 
knew a thing or two about houses 
—he had designed some of the 
finest country homes in Virginia. 
The three drawing-rooms—the 
Green Room, the Blue Room and 
the Red Room were furnished in 
the best taste of the period. 

Unfortunately, other Presidents 
did not think much of his taste. 
Stick by stick the Jefferson furni- 
ture disappeared from the White 
House over the years, until there 
was none of it left. 

The Blue Room is formal and 
very beautiful, just as it was in 
Jefferson’s day. It is an oval room 
with bright blue walls, with white 
sofas and armchairs covered in 
bright yellow silk. It has been the 
scene of courtings and christen- 
ings, and Grover Cleveland was 
married there in 1885—the first 
President to marry in office. 

The Red Room, with its walls 
covered in silk damask in a bright 
and lively shade of red, has been 
the scene of events both gay and 
stiff. President Coolidge used to 
greet his breakfast guests in the 
Red Room at 8 a.m. 

When inviting people to break- 
fast the President had the odd habit 
of not sending out the invitations 
until the previous midnight, when 
they were delivered by special 
messenger. And being an early 
riser himself he could never 
understand why so many of the 
guésts would turn up sleepy-eyed. 

When the outgoing Republican 
Hoovers entertained the incoming 
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Democratic Roosevelts to tea in 
1932 the meal took place, in 
silence, in the Red Room, 

The Green Room is where 
President Monroe of the Monroe 
Doctrine liked to stay up late at 
night playi cards_ with his 
friends. Like the other drawing- 
rooms it has got several fine por- 
traits of former Presidents. 

Money to provide a portrait of 
each president for the White 
House collection is appropriated 
by Congress. There are now so 
many portraits that those in the 
main rooms are regularly changed 
to suit the taste, and politics, of 
each new President. 

The white marble mantelpieces 
in the Green and Red rooms are 
the only ones remaining in the 
building of the original twelve 
bought in England by George 
Washington in 1792. Seven others 
have disappeared mysteriously, 
and three were sold at auction by 
President Chester Arthur. 

So that he could furnish the 

lace “to his own taste” the 

esident had an auction selling 
everything from cut glass chande- 
liers to “the old suit, partly eaten 
by rats, which belonged to Presi- 
dent Lincoln”. But the President 
had not finished redecorating the 
White House when his taste was 
severely questioned. 

“Cascades of ruby velvet and 
lace hang from the windows”, 
commented a local newspaper. 
“ Persian rugs and Oriental furni- 
ture clutter up the rooms. There 
are many who question the taste 
shown in the new arrangements.” 
But the President was not com- 
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pletely devoid of taste. He is re- 
puted to have had the finest car- 
riage and pair of matched bays 
seen in Washington in his or any 
other day. 

When President Ulysses Grant 
reached the White House the fur- 
nishings could hardly have been 
worse. Most of what each Presi- 
dent had brought with him he took 
away again when he left. The 
fifty-four rooms were bare, almost 
threadbare. But worse was to 
come. Grant, who was a general, 
put the furnishing in the hands of 
Army engineers, Great hunks of 
furniture appeared in the, until 
then, handsome state dining-room. 

It is only in fairly recent years 
that the Grant furniture was re- 
moved, and the state dining-room 
has been restored to the grandeur 
that was intended by Washington. 
It has now got a Hepplewhite 
table that seats twenty-two and an 
unusually fine set of Chippendale 
chairs upholstered in gold velvet. 
Over the mantelpiece of Vermont 
marble is the finest portrait in the 
House, one of Abraham Lincoln. 
The pale green walls give a light 
touch, though many people regret 
that the English oak panelling was 
-painted over in the last few years. 

Doing up the White House 
nearly broke Abraham Lincoln, 
but he refused the advice of his 
friends that he should appeal to 
Congress to provide furnishings. 
Lincoln’s first problem was to 
find a bed. And all because of a 
bed he is the only president to 
have had a room at the White 
House named after him. Finding 
none long enough he went out and 


JAMES HOBAN’S design of 
the President’s house con- 
templated a central building 
with wings. The central portion 
was executed according to his 
designs and under his supervi- 
sion (we are told he received 
300 guineas a year for his 
services )—both before and after 
the damage by the British in 
1814. The north portico was not 
completed until 1820, and then 
according to Hoban’s plan. 
Its popular name of 
White House is due to his 
thought of painting the brown- 
stone fronting the exterior 
walls to conceal the discoloura- 
tion by smoke and fire. 
Cornelius McDermott Roe, 
Patrick McDermott Roe and 
John Delahunty had the con- 
tract for all the brick and 
stone work on the President's 
house for one season, and John 
Kearney did all the plastering 
on the capital. Patrick Whalen 
dug the cellar. 
—Martin |. Griffin in the 
Journal of the American- 
lrish Historical Society. 


the 


bought a heavy, cumbersome, 
eight-foot-long rosewood affair for 
£100, His successor had it shoved 
up in the attic. 

Only in the past thirty years 
was it redeemed and put in one of 
the main bedrooms. King George 
VI, Woodrow Wilson and Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge all tried its 
Victorian vastness. Then, during 
the war, it fell out of favour be- 
cause Lincoln was supposed to 
haunt it. (President Truman’s 
daughter Margaret dispelled that 
rumour by sleeping in it one night 
with two school friends.) 
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In recent years much trouble 
has been taken to have the room 
refurnished in keeping with the 
old bed. A donor has presented a 
sofa and three rosewood chairs, 
once owned by Lincoln. Mrs. 
Eisenhower has had them covered 
in a muted green and gold fabric 
to match the curtains. 


The furnishing of the Presi- 
dent’s home is now complete. By 
keeping the more interesting 
pieces left behind by successive 
Presidents, and by accepting suit- 
able gifts from the public the 
White House has never looked 
more attractive and been better 
furnished than it does today. 


Counterfeiter’s Revenge 


For his new book, Money of Their Own, Murray Teigh 

Bloom interviewed counterfeiters around the world. Most 
of them were in prison. 

In Mexico City the author had a funny experience. He was 
talking to two foreign counterfeiters who were being held in 
Lecumberri Penitentiary. One of them was Luis Deschelly, a 
-descendant of French nobility and one of the great interna- 

» tional counterfeiters of our time. Deschelly told Bloom his 
favourite day dream. He has it in for the United States be- 
cause he once served time in Atlanta for counterfeiting. 

It’s a revenge day dream: when he gets out of prison he’s 
going to make five billion dollars in perfect American 
banknotes. With some cf this he will hire a fleet of transport 
planes. Then he will fly over key U.S. cities and drop the rest 
of the bills in the streets, completely disrupting the American 
economy. 

“Now, Sefior Bloom,” Deschelly concluded, “if you want 
to enrich yourself, please let me have 100 pesos immediately 
and I will let you know over which cities and at what time 
my planes will appear.” 

M. Deschelly is due out in 1960. 


—JEROME BEATTY, Jr., in Saturday Review. 


Giving Him a Start 

PPLICANTS for the post of messenger boy were coming to 

the small-town grocer. To each one he put searching ques- 
tions, so as to make sure that the boy would take an interest 
in his work. 

“Well, my lad,” he said to one bright-looking youth, “ what 
would you do with £1,000?” 

The lad scratched his head. “I don’t know, sir,” he replied. 
“Yerra, I didn’t expect so much for a start.” 


Do you know that there are 
foods for insomnia? 


Sleep Can 
Solve Your 


Problems 


F. G. 


HY is it that one person 
Wien fall asleep almost at 

will while another woos 
Morpheus in vain? 

We are told that sleep is a dis- 
solution of personality, akin to 
syncope, anaesthesia, hypnotism, 
hysteria, even to death itself. 
Physiologists have had many 
theories as to its origin, but it is 
thought to result from cerebral 
anaemia, the shrinking of the 
“dendrons”, or filaments that 
connect the brain cells. 

Sleeplessness may be related to 
many things, high blood pressure, 
low bank balance, over-fatigue, 
worry, strain, crime or a faithless 
lover! 

A French doctor believes that 
some day we shall be able to do 
without sleep altogether and work 
twenty-four hours a day. But the 
physiologist tells us that sleep is 
essential to life, to give the brain 


cells a break to discharge their 
stale toxins and to rest the 
muscles. Animals entirely deprived 
of slumber can last only three to 
four days, humans a little longer. 

Great men have varied much in 
their sleeping habits. Caesar, 
Napoleon, Wellington, Nelson, 
Beethoven, Wagner, took little 
sleep, while Shakespeare, Johnson, 
Newton and others were heavy 
sleepers. 

There have been strange freaks, 
like Patricia Maguire, who fell 
asleep, woke after five years at a 
birthday party, then relapsed till 
she died. And the Boer girl, who, 
after a shock at being jilted, slept 
for years and wasted away to a 
skeleton, 

And there have been queer 
examples of the non-sleeping type, 
like the Austrian who never really 
slept (though apparently he dozed 
for a moment now and then). 

The child, like the kitten and 
puppy, needs lots of sleep, but for 
the adult much depends on type 
and temperament, environment, 
climate, work, diet. Worry is, per- 
haps, the greatest enemy 
slumber. 

Sleep is largely a matter of 
habit; break the “sleep habit ” 
and the mischief is done. Late 
hours, night clubs, late meals, 
over-fatigue, bad atmosphere, bad 
reading, wrong supper, alcohol, all 
play their part in the miserable 
business of insomnia. 

Sleep often solves a problem, 
and “sleep on it” is good advice 
when worried; for slumber releases 
the impulses of the unconscious 
(that never slumbers) from the 
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weight of the waking conscious 
and the trammels of the senses. 

The unconscious element comes 
into play, and indeed takes com- 
mand, so that we get dreams— 
jumbled, and often most fantastic, 
impressions of the day. It may 
take such complete command of 
the body as to make us rise and 
go about, as in somnambulism. 
And the unconscious half of the 
cerebrum goes on working in 
slumber and prompts ideas so that 
on waking our troubles are often 
solved for us. 

The bad sleeper should try to 
practise a general clearance of 
thought and problems at bedtime. 
Try to wipe the brain clean, and 
leave all difficulties downstairs. A 
blank mind is the real recipe. 

A light meal, perhaps a short 
walk, light reading, pleasant talks 
or music. Tricks, like counting 
sheep or stones, are all silly, and 
tend to keep the cerebral cells 
active instead of quiet. 

Foods for insomnia are broth, 
jelly, honey, lemon juice and 
some of the excellent preparations 
the chemist keeps for the purpose. 
Fresh air in the bedroom, open 
windows, light, warm covering, 
warm feet all have their part in 


All or Nothing 
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D° men sleep better in night- 
shirts or in pyjamas? A 
recent test shows that the 
night-shirt is superior to 
pyjamas on every count, 

The night-shirt protects the 
middle of the back. Pyjama 
jackets creep up the back, ex- 
posing sensitive organs to blasts 
of cold air when the bed covers 
are twisted out of place. 

Pyjamas, because the upper 
garment is usually made like a 
coat, bind under the arms. The 
cord that holds the lower gar- 
ment in place exerts an un- 
pleasant pressure around the 
waist that would not be tolera- 
ted by a farmyard animal. 


the restorative side, 

Above all do not try to sleep! 
That effort always defeats its 
object. If the confirmed ’ insom- 
niac could only conquer the fear 
of not sleeping he would sleep 
“like a top”. 

“Think of all the wasted half 
of life and the things we might do 
while we snore in sleep!” some- 
one has said. He might be told he 
is welcome to snore as long as he 
likes, but the work we would do 
without sleep would be worth 
precious little! 


young city man stood before the old farmer, 
“ Mr. Kelly,” he stammered, “ I’ve—I’ve come to ask for 


your daughter’s hand.” 


The old man knocked the ashes out of his pipe. 
“Can’t allow any such thing,” he growled. “ You can take 


the whole girl or nothin’!” 


— of putting others in their place, put yourself in their 
place. 


It is feminine vanity that makes this 
fabulous flotsam so precious 


Why Sailors Wish Whales 
Bad Health 


D. 


F all the strange flotsam of 
the seven seas ambergris is by 
far the strangest. “ Floating 
gold,” “fabulous flotsam,” “ price- 
less refuse ”—call it what you will, 
it remains one of the queerest sub- 
stances the world has ever known. 

In many ways it is remarkable 
that today it should still be highly 
prized, and that watchful skippers, 
hopeful whalemen and alert beach- 
combers should still look forward 
to chancing on a mass of the odd 
stuff. 

We know today that ambergris 
is a pathological secretion of a sick 
sperm whale, a kind of bile. But 
such knowledge came slowly. Men 
knew of the value of it long before 
they realised its true origin. They 
sought for it for a number of 
reasons, some of which sound sur- 
prising to modern ears, but whence 
it came only conjecture could try 
to answer, 

In earlier times than the present 
sperm whales were exceedingly 
common creatures. The sub-tropi- 
cal seas must have teemed with 
them, as the oceans of the world 
no doubt teemed with whales of all 


G. 


kinds and sizes. That was before 
men started seriously to hunt 
them. Consequently the discharge 
of ambergris from the bilious, 
overfed whales must have been 
many times greater than it is to- 
day, when the species is perilously 
near extinction. Vast quantities of 
the wax-like substance floated 
about the lonely seas, and often 
enough to be washed up on 
beaches as far apart as India and 
Barbary. 

In the course of time there must 
have been a good deal of experi- 
menting with this dark-grey flot- 
sam, for at various times in the 
earth’s history it has been used for 
such diverse purposes as a medi- 
cine, a love potion, a food, a 
savoury garnishing, an  ingre- 
dient of wine, and a fixative for 
perfumes. 

We know that at the beginning 
of the eleventh century—and for 
nearly 600 years more—men be- 
lieved that it was a mineral sub- 
stance, a kind of resinous bitumen. 
They called it amber-gris (or gris- 
amber)—grey amber—to avoid 
confusion with the true amber. So- 
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at first it was thought to be a 
mineral product, then a vegetable 
one, but never an animal one. 

It is ‘only comparatively re- 
cently, however, that fuller details 
of what ambergris really is have 
come to light. We know now that 
only sperm whales are responsible 
for this precious commodity. 

Unhampered by man, sperm 
whales lead a fairly adventurous 
life, for their daily meals are often 
secured only after considerable 
struggle with the giant squid and 
cuttlefish that form their food. 
Diving to immense depths under 
the sea, the sperm whales dislodge 
these grotesque crustacea from 
their rocky lairs, and the struggle 
for survival is on. 

The squid usually puts up a 
good fight and the head and face 
of an attacking sperm whale may 
often be scarred and _lacerated 
quite deeply before the huge jaws 
finally close like a deathly trap on 
the hapless victim. The trailing 
tentacles are bitten off and the 
body swallowed. 

It is only some time afterwards 
that the ambergris is produced. 
For some unknown reason the 
creatures which are the natural 
food of the whales sometimes dis- 
agrees with them. The sharp 
horny beaks of the squid and 
cuttlefish irritate the whale’s in- 
testines sufficiently to cause the 
viscous, waxy secretion so prized 
by the human race. 

This is voided through the 
whale’s mouth, and on contact 
with the air sets into a soft, rather 
cheese-like substance which floats 
on the water. In all quantities of 


The Tragic Flute 


‘THE PICCOLO PLAYER WAS AN 


habitual grumbler. One day the 
band was playing before a rich 
Eastern potentate, who was so 
pleased that he commanded that 
all the instruments should be filled 
with gold coins. 

“There you are,” sighed the 
piccolo player, “ that’s an example 
of my luck. Mine is the smallest 
instrument in the band.” 

The bandsmen spent the money 
in a wild spree, with the result 
that the next performance was not 
so good. The Eastern potentate 
was furious and ordered the bands- 
men to ram their instruments 
down their throats. The piccolo 
player turned to his colleagues. 

“ My bad luck again,” he said. 
“ Mine is the only one that will 
go down.” 


ambergris—and it may be found 
in lumps weighing from a few 
ds only to several tons—are 
found embedded dozens of the 
horny cuttlefish beaks, which re- 
semble the beaks of giant parrots. 
Nowadays it is solely for its 
value as a fixative for the finest 
perfumes that it is sought at all. 
Perfume manufacturers pay any- 
thing up to three or four pounds 
sterling for an ounce of it. 
Once ambergris began to have 
a value it became the centre of a 
trade. The Turks seem to have 
used it for as long as any, origin- 
ally for high-grade cooking, and 
then later as a love philtre. In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
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it was valued as a general cure-all. 
Epilepsy, hydrophobia, heart and 
brain troubles, rheum—there was 
hardly anything it would not be 
good for. It is even said that the 
ingenious Moors trained their 
camels to smell it out and find it 
lying on the shores of Barbary. 
Even the Malays. and the Chinese 
knew of it and found uses for it. 

World supplies of ambergris 
have steadily decreased and the 
price steadily risen. To such effect, 
in fact, that sizable finds of amber- 
gris are now sure to bring in their 
fortunate locators anything from 
£5,000 to £30,000 or more. A 
single piece sold in Paris at the 
turn of the last century fetched 
£18,360, while a mass towed 
ashore by an American fishing 
smack brought the vessel’s owners 
close on £30,000. 

The annual world supply of 
ambergris is very small indeed: 


sometimes only a few pounds 
come to light. Fortunately a good 
quantity goes a very long way, 
since the tiniest amounts fix the 
scents of perfume. 

This remarkable substance has 
the strange potency of retaining 
any scent with which it is incor- 
porated. Substitutes and false 
essences made from artificial gums 
and balsams are often put forward 
as the genuine articles, but a 
simple alcoholic test tells the ex- 
pert the true stuff at once. Amber- 
gris experts work like connois- 
seurs of wines, carefully grading 
all the samples that come into 
their hands. 

As long as there are any sperm 
whales left, it seems man will 
always treasure ambergris. And as 
things are, the supply seems likely 
to disappear long before feminine 
vanity, which makes it so precious 
today. 


FRUSTRATED woman is the wife who finds an unmailed 
letter she gave her husband to mail six months ago in the 
pocket of the coat that has been home during that period to 


The Last Post 


have a button sewed on it. 


Anxiety is a Spur 


ANxlETy can actually be beneficial. It has a definite effect 
upon our bodies. It releases the natural store of adrenalin, 
which, in turn, stimulates us into activity—both mental and 


physical. 


It spurs us on when we must work particularly hard. It 


keeps us alert when a crisis is threatened. It enables us to 
fight—or run—in times of danger. If we were not capable of 
experiencing anxiety—that is, normal anxiety—we should be 
in a sorry state. 

—The Echo. 


For a wager of £25,000 he played handball 
against the walls of ferusalem 


The Amazing Adventures of 
“Buck” Whaley 


J. J. DUNNE 


NE of the most colourful 
characters of 18th-century 
Dublin, Thomas (“ Buck” 
or “ Jerusalem”) Whaley, was 
born on December 15, 1766, in 
eighty-six, St. Stephen’s Green, a 
house which is now part of Uni- 
versity College. 
His father, Chapel Whaley, was 
a direct descendant of Cromwell’s, 
and, afterwards, during the Insur- 
rection of 1798, he became notor- 
ious as “ Burn-Chapel ” Whaley. 
Young Whaley was elected M.P. 
for Newcastle, Co. Down, at the 
age of nineteen. He _ inherited 
estates worth £7,000 a year and a 
sum of £60,000. Soon, however, 
he developed extravagant tenden- 
cies and became a_ confirmed 
gambler . . . a weakness which led 
to his famous wager that he would 
lay ball against the walls of 
When he left school at the age 
of sixteen, his mother sent him to 
France with a tutor. . . plus an 
allowance of £900 per annum. It 
was not long, however, before he 
plunged into the reckless merry- 
go-round of French society, and 


it was during this visit that he had 
his first experience of large-scale 
gambling. One night, he fell in 
with a group of dice-throwers, who 
gave him a good dinner, set him 
drunk, and then divested him of 
over £14,000. _ 

Buck returned to Dublin, where 
he entered “with a natural relish 
into the vortex of bravado and 
extravagance which then distin- 
guished the world of high life in 
the Irish capital ”. 

He became known as “ Buck ”, 
the term being then applied to the 
gay and gallant young bloods of 
the city. He became an associate of 
Francis Higgins, the “Sham 
Squire ”, and the pair were often 
to be seen on the Beaux’ Walk in 
St. Stephen’s Green, and they 
were companions on numerous 
wild nocturnal visits to the Hell- 
Fire Club. 

While at dinner one evening at 
the house of the Duke of Leinster, 
he was asked by one of the guests, 
who knew that he was contemplat- 
ing a trip around the world, where 
he meant to go first. Buck, un- 
thinkingly, replied “ Jerusalem ”, 
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“ Don’t look as if you're gloating now, but the nurse just told me our 
baby is the prettiest one in the ward.” 


—Humour Variety. 


His companion laughed, saying 
that such a trip would be impos- 
sible . . . even if such a place as 
Jerusalem existed. 

Buck, annoyed by the insinua- 
tion that anything was beyond his 
capabilities, immediately wagered 
that he would go to Jerusalem... 
walking where possible, play ball 
against the walls of the city, and 
return home within two years. 
The company accepted the chal- 
lenge, and soon a large sum of 
money was at stake. 

Whaley engaged a ship, the 
London, and set out, together with 
some companions, on September 
20, 1788. His departure is com- 
memorated in an old street-ballad 
of the time, portion of which runs: 
Buck Whaley, lacking much in 

cash, 
And being used to cut a dasn, 
He wagered full ten thousand 


pound 
He’d wisit soon the Holy Ground; 
In Loftus’ fine ship 
He said he'd take a trip, 
And Costello so famed 
The captain then was named. 


The London sailed for Gibraltar 
first, and thence to Smyrna, where 
Captain Costello was told to wait 
one month. From Smyrna the 
party went on foot to Constanti- 
nople. Here Buck was stricken by 
a severe illness, which delayed the 
expedition for some time. When 
he recovered, he continued on to 
Nazareth, and at length reached 
Jerusalem. 

Here he duly played ball against 
the walls. 

Buck’s Memoirs contains fac- 
similes of ancient inscriptions and 
documents that he saw in the 
Holy Land. These were probably 
submitted by him to the sceptics 
at home as proof that he had 
reached his destination. He left 
accounts, too, of visits to the Holy 
Sepulchre, The Temple of the 
Resurrection, the Basilica di Santa 
Maria and the Mount of Olives. 
He made his journey home by 
way of Caiffa, Cyprus, Crete, 
Marseilles and Paris. 

While he was in the French 
capital he had a love affair with a 
lady “to whom every heart and 
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every court in Europe was then 
paying homage ”. 

Buck arrived back in Dublin 
and collected his stakes. The tri 
had cost him £8,000, which left 
him a profit of something in the 
region of £17,000—this was the 
only profitable enterprise he had 
ever undertaken. 

Soon afterwards he went to 
London and was presented at 
Court. It was there that he met 
his future wife. She was Catherine, 
daughter of the first Baron Clon- 
curry. 

On one occasion, at Brighton, 
Buck won 500 guineas in a gam- 
ing-house, “ whereupon,” he tells 
us, “ one of the ‘ blacklegs ’, vexed 


Doctor Can’t Cure It 


at his ill-luck, vented his chagrin 
in such impertinent language to 
me that I was provoked to give 
him a most hearty thrashing, 
which broke up the party for the 
night ”. 

Buck, however, returned to the 
gaming-house the following night 
and lost all his winnings, along 
with another considerable sum. 
He also experienced great losses at 
the Pavilion of Hanover. 

It is said that Whaley once 
leaped his horse over a stage- 
coach which was parked beneath 
the windows of his house on St. 
Stephen’s Green. 

He died in 1800 at the age of 


thirty-four. 


FAMOUS doctor was asked recently to name the most 
devastating disease today. “Loneliness,” he said. “Just 


plain loneliness.” 


He went on: “ The longer I practise medicine, the surer I 


am that there’s no condition so acute, so universal. Everybody, 
at one time or another, is subject to its ravages. With many 
the disease (he carefully separated the syllables) becomes 
chronic. And not a few live constantly under its blight— 
melancholy, bored, forlorn, friendless. Doctors can’t cure it. 
Only the victims themselves can.” 

Psychologists assert that everyone confronting a problem 
takes one of four methods of dealing with it: he flees from it, 
fights it, forgets it—or faces it. Loneliness can be conquered 
only by frankly facing it. That takes courage, but it pays. 

—Irish Weekly. 


Howler Parade 


ERATELY contrived schoolboy “howlers” culled from 
a Northern Ireland school magazine: 
“A tiler makes suits.” 
“Your sister’s husband is your bother-in-law.” 
“The famous general who transported his army across the 
Alps was called Elephant Bill.” 


They rarely achieve fame 


Do Identical Twins 


Live Alike ? 


They have been 
known to contract 
the same illnesses 
at the same time, 


- even when living 


DAVID GUNSTON 


DENTICAL, 

occur about one in every three 

sets of twins, and 2 mother has 
an equal chance at any age of 
having them. The data on statis- 
tics show that twins occur about 
eighty-seven times for every one 
set of triplets. 

Whereas fraternal twins are fre- 
quently of both sexes, and are 
usually no more alike than ordi- 
nary children, identical twins are 
always alike and of the same sex, 
and they are the most interesting, 
manifesting all kinds of charac- 
teristics not found in other chil- 
dren. They are not always exactly 
alike at birth, but grow so later, 
and the kinship which keeps them 
so closely alike in many different 
ways does not weaken as they 
grow older. 

Many women have had three 
sets of fraternal twins, and not 
long ago an Italian woman gave 
birth to her sixth pair, while an 
American woman had two sets of 
twins in the same year, 1929. 
Another woman had two sets in 
fifteen months, while a Devon 
mother had three sets of twins in 
just over three years. 


or omne-egg twins, 


Nor need twins always be born 
very close together. There are 
many instances of a day separating 
the arrival of twins, and three 
most exceptional cases of sets of 
twins being born as much as two 
months apart. 

More male twins are born than 
female, and more mixed twins 
than either. Yet the fact that 
women, as a rule, live longer than 
men is borne out by the longevity 
of twins. 

In the recent survey organised 
in England, when 3,000 twin his- 
tories were investigated, twenty- 
one female twins between the ages 
of sixty and seventy were dis- 
covered, but only six male. The 
oldest female twins were eighty- 
three, and not long ago two 
Swedish sisters, one married and 
the other single, celebrated their 
ninety-third birthday together. 

Sir Francis Galton, the famous 
hereditary expert, who made a 
lifelong study of twins, confirmed 
that it is not uncommon to find 
sets of twins almost impossible to 
tell apart. He knew one case where 
a girl twin would actually speak to 
her reflection in a mirror, thinking 
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she was addressing her twin sister. 

But twins usually have differing 
fingerprints, and also different 
handwriting. Galton found only 
one case among eighty-five of 
twins who could not even tell their 
own handwriting from their twin’s. 

The remarkable affinity that 
often exists between  identicai 
twins has been proved time and 
again. Perhaps the most unusual 
evidence is that of two identical 
boy twins in the United States 
who were adopted as very young 
babies by two different families. 

At the age of eight, one of the 
foster-families moved, and the 
boys were then separated by 1,000 
miles and did not see each other 
again until they had reached their 
early twenties, 

Yet the following characteristics 
were then found to be the same in 
each case: they had both snarried 
girls of a very similar type of the 
same age; they had both become 
electricians and were actually 
working for different branches of 
the same large firm; and, coinci- 
dence or not, they both had pet 
terriers with the same name. 

Identical twins often contract 
the same illnesses together, and 
sometimes their teeth decay at the 
same time. 


Dress—and Address 
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American negroes seem to have 
the highest twin rate to normal 
births, and_the Japanese the lowest 
at only thirty-three pairs to every 
10,000 normal births. 

Many primitive tribes cannot 
understand the phenomenon of 
twins. In Liberia a mother of 
twins is branded as unfaithful and 
her children put to death, since it 
is believed that one man cannot 
have fathered two children at the 


‘same time. Some races refuse to 


let the mother keep both twins, 
and many other hoodoos founded 
on ignorance still exist. 

The study of twins indicates that 
we Owe more to heredity and the 
circumstances of birth than to any 
external conditions later. The simi- 
larities which develop later in 
twins born dissimilar can only 
be inherited from their mutual 
parents. 

Another striking fact is that 
twins rarely achieve fame or dis- 
tinction in life, largely, it is 
thought, because the presence of 
a twin sister or brother makes each 
overdependent upon the other. 
Therefore individual initiative is 
lacking and twins rather tend to 
support each other too much for 
one to have outstanding 
success in any sphere of life. 


is one thing certain about a well-dressed woman: 
she has taken trouble. And to take trouble is to strengthen 


character. 


LynpD. 


[NDIGNANT Rathmines old lady, to other bus passengers after 
the conductor has addressed her as “ Ma”: “I do not recall 


giving birth to that man.” 


Pr 


A Service 
For Readers 


Enourues which we receive from time to time indicate that 
chere are a number of ways in which we can assist our readers living 
overseas. 


You may be planning a holiday in Ireland. If so, we can advise 
you on travel and hotel accommodation. We can make business 
appointments for you, put you in touch with doctors, solicitors and 
business houses. We can obtain quotations for you to purchase Irish 
tweeds, souvenirs, books, phonograph records and Irish songs and 
music, and other Irish-made commodities. 


We are often asked for facsimile copies of the Irish Declaration of 
Independence. We can get these for you. The other day we supplied 
a reader with a photostatic reproduction of a rare print which is in 
the possession of the National Library. 


Many a time readers contemplating a trip to Europe have asked 
us how they could usefully and economically spend a few days in tne 
old land. 


These are some of the ways in which we may be helpful. So 
many people want to know so many things! Now we are going 
to deal with such requests in a more systematic manner than has 
been possible hitherto. 


We daa’t claim to be infallible. We can’t promise to answer every 
question in full. But we shall do our best. Just write down your 
request «m the coupon overleaf. Be sure to add your name and 
address and enclose a dollar bill. 


We shill make every effort to be helpful. 


THE IRISH DIGEST, 
43 Parkgate Street, Dublin. 


THE IRISH DIGEST INFORMATION SERVICE 
should like to know eee 


! enclose dollar bill 


IRISH DIGEST INFORMATION SERVICE 
43, PARKGATE ST., DUBLIN, IRELAND 


Why his meals are more placid 


My Life as a 


Pensioner 


LYNN 


HEN I walked down the 
\ Bank steps for the last time, 
a happy annuitant, I had no 
regrets. My satisfaction was not 
clouded by misgivings about the 
Bank owing to its loss of so valu- 
able a servant. I looked on the 
future with serene confidence, and 
knew that my pension was more 
secure now that I had become a 
pensioner. But high above every 
ether joyful emotion was the 
intoxicating thought that for over 
forty years I had been pretending 
to be a bank man, and had never 
been completely found out. 
Before I left the Bank in which 
I was employed I had come to look 
upon my Directors as benevolent 
deities—a little short-sighted about 
the merits of the more gifted 
among their subordinates, but still 
kindly and even fatherly men. 
Exactly what was their opinion 
of me I was never quite sure. But 
I remember that when I was con- 
sulted by one of our Board about 
the deeds of omission of a certain 
subordinate of mine, reputed to 
have an itch for scribbling, the old 
man listened to me patiently, then 
shook his head. “Ah!” he said, 


The author of the “ Bally- 

gullion” stories is still 

going strong after many 
years of retirement 


DOYLE 


with a meaning look at myself, “a 
literary man, I understand.” 

With our Heads of Department, 
once to my jaundiced mind my 
malicious and unrelenting perse- 
cutors, I ultimately became friends. 
I even learned in time to discern 
the possibility that a Bank Inspec- 
tor might originally have been a 
human being; though there are 
one or two that I am still not quite 
sure about. 

I have been happier in the 
receipt of a pension than must 
Bank pensioners. Many of them 
are not happy men, They have too 
many hours in their day, too many 
days in their week. I myself can 
never tell the day of the week 
without looking at a newspaper. As 
Charles Lamb pointed out, there 
are no holidays in a life that is all 
holiday. 

Yet there is something in free- 
dom. I shall never forget the first 
day of my pensioned life, when I 
walked abroad a little before noon 
and felt the winter sunshine on my 
face. True, the sun shines on Sun- 
days. But he shines on nearly 
everyone else then. I was become 
a capitalist of sunshine. My 
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account was now to be credited 
with so much sunshine every 
morning; so much sunshine that, 
like a man bequeathed a legacy too 
late in life, I do not use one tithe 
of it. 

I fancy many bank pensioners 
neglect their privileges as foolishly 
as I. Not a few, I am aware, haunt 
Bank offices during working hours 
and give unasked advice, and with 
tears in their voices declare what a 
wonderful time they are having 
now that they need work no more. 
What else is there to do—for a 
man without a hobby, that is? 
Even when he is a bachelor, and 
still tolerably attractive, his lady 
friends will be only two-thirds as 
attentive to him as they used to 
be 


All pensioners are a nuisance to 
their wives and children. You 
never tire of water so thoroughly 
as when the well runs over, and 
floods the house all day. But the 
Bank Manager’s wife has generally 
been broken in to his perpetual 
presence. Indeed, she sees less of 
him now; and so, human nature 
being what it is, thinks more of 
him, He is better tempered, too, 
than he used to be when on active 
service; and no longer brings pent- 
up irritation and jangled nerves to 
the dinner-table. 

The cat remains at the drawing- 
room fire now, instead of shooting 
into the kitchen like a torpedo 
with her tail as thick as a chimney- 
brush, to warn the cook that if the 
kettle isn’t boiling for afternoon 
tea, the master’s temper is. 

n the whole, meals are more 
placid than they used to be. Lunch 
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to the manager inhabiting a Bank 
House is somewhat of a passover, 
His ear is alert for the office bell 
as he eats, and a glance out of the 
window may discern the entrance 
of an important customer whom 
he cannot put off. 

The beginning of his sizzling 
chop is poisoned by the knowledge 
that it may end in congealed fat 
while he is discussing an over- 
draft. He learns to gulp his food; 
but does not always practise the 
accomplishment. 

When I was summoned untimely 
from the lunch-table to my office, 
I always brought my table-napkia 
with me, stowed a piece of gristle 
in my cheek, and masticated 
ostentatiously with an expression 
suggestive of martyrdom, Few cus- 
tomers stood out against the hint. 
It was a stupid petitioner who did 
not conclude that he would bor- 
row more successfully later in the 
afternoon. He would be wise to 
try; but for reasons that would not 
occur to him. 

It is very hard to rush a Bank 
Manager with such a magnificent 
opportunity for cogitation as is 
furnished by a really tough piece 
of gristle and a team of teeth that 
is playing eight or ten short. 
During the simple manceuvre of 
transferring the gristle from my 
right cheek to my left I must have 
saved the Bank many a hundred 
pounds in my time. 

But do not take me as mini- 
mising the loss to the pensioner of 
his Bank House. What a world it 
would be if all landlords waived 
rent, and furnished light and fuel 
to their tenants! But I fancy that 


MY LIFE AS A PENSIONER 


desks and cupboards’ and drawers. 
They were not wasted at my 


scrap I wrote was precious for 
posterity; and dreamed of a col- 
lected edition. 

Now, in my supernumerary 
days, I have to write where I 
sleep. My room is breast-high in 
volumes. My wardrobe has long 


The habits acquired in a Bank 
House cling to the pensioner. He 
is fussy at nights, he peers around, 
careworn, locks cupboards, picks 
bits of paper off the floor and 
scrutinises them closely, lest Bank 
secrets be written thereon. He 
bars doors and examines windows, 
sometimes sinning his soul 
grievously over spring-blinds; and 
then he goes back and does it all 
over again, ignoring the reminders 
of his sometimes patient wife that 
he is no longer in the Bank. 

I know a retired Bank Manager 
who used to go out to the yard 
every night, lock up the meat safe, 
and put the key under his pillow. 
He has given up the practice since 
the night when, locking up Sun- 
day’s chicken, he locked up the cat 
as well. 
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A CERTAIN. bank official was 
returning home after a con- 
vivial night. He arrived with 
his friends in College Green 
and—so the story goes—refused 
to cross over until someone 
chalked “& Co.” between the 
lines of the pedestrian crossing. 


But the Islands of the Blest can 
be inhabited only by those fit to 
enjoy the blessings. The Bank 
Manager must prepare for pen- 
sionhood; and must perfect him- 
self in it even as he enjoys. He 
must have lived wisely, according 
to his constitution, have kept his 
body fit by paying as much atten- 
tion to it as he does to his motor- 
car. 

Tt will then be ready for the de- 
mands he is going to make on it 
during his retirement. For ke will 
do well to continue to walk a good 
deal and to play such games as his 
body is fit for, neglecting the 
opinion of everyone but his doctor, 
and being willing to be called an 
old fool. He will not be nearly 
such an old fool as the fellow with 
a red nose and a pot tummy who 
is jeering at him. 

It is idle to say: take up a 
hobby. A Bank Manager cannot 
take up a hobby, nor can anyone 
else. A hobby is in one’s blood. It 
is a possession, a familiar spirit, 
an inhabiting fiend, a curse—but, 
oh! to the pensioner a blessing. 

I am fortunate to be dowered 
with such a blessing. My desire to 
scribble has, no doubt, been such 
a possessing demon as I have de- 
scribed. For years of indulgence 


missed, most of all, the loss of 
space; the private room, remote 
ef authorship, when I thought— 
ago evicted my clothes to make 
room for papers and files of cor- 
respondence. I shave in a slice of 
looking-giass seen afar between 
two Babel towers of books, like a 
glimpse of blue sky between 
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in its tyranny curtailed my leisure, 
reduced my vitality, impaired my 
health. And then, in my days of 
retirement, it sloughed its im- 
perious frown and showed itself 
an angel. 

Have we not all wished for a 
second life, for another chance? It 
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wish come true, The new life will 
be shorter than the old, but hew 
much happier; warm, eager, jey- 
ful, and effacing old sadness. 
That pensioner will be fer- 
tunate who has such a little 
Abishag to creep into his bosom 
while the blood is still warm in 


is my happiness to have had that his brain. 


It’s Here Already 


OST economists seem to regard man as an animal born to 
buy cheap and sell dear. Not so Dr, Salazar (Professor of 
Economics, Coimbra, 1918). 

According to this sturdy old gentleman, European civilisa- 
tion has been softened by easy living; we are too much afraid 
of poverty and suffering. And who dare say he is wrong? 

What always interests me about materialism as a way of life 
is that it appears to be self-defeating. That it is inimical to 
the religious and heroic virtues, to patriotism and self-sacrifice, 
to military and civil courage—alli this is obvious enough. But 
it is also inimical to sustained material welfare and progress. 

We owe the material advances of the last century to men 
who were, for the most part, far from being materialists. Some 
thought work ennobling in itself: some believed in work as 
a religious duty: some worked for mankind or posterity: 
some worked to found a family: some worked in pursuit of 
a dream: practically all believed in sacrificing present enjoy- 
ment to a future they might never live to see. 

The vulgar materialism of today is by contrast fantastically 
improvident. Today is all, tomorrow nothing. The future is 
ruthlessly sacrificed to the present, Don’t worry, says the 
materialist, tomorrow may never come. 

Nonsense—it’s here already. 

—PETER SIMPLE in the Daily Telegraph. 


Grave Matter 

HAVE been told of a certain Dublin man who numbers a 

prominent undertaker among his intimate friends. 

I am given to understand that every time he writes to the 
Keeper of the Hearses he closes his letter with the words, 
“Eventually yours ”! 

—L. R. in the Irish Catholic. 


Old Irish Ballads—No. 6 


Hannah Healy 
the Pride of 
Howth 


Although “young men kept 
swarming to view this charmer 
taking the air”, it is not recorded ‘ 
whether any of her ardent suitors 
landed her in the matrimonial net. 
Certainly not the author of this 
ballad. 


You matchless Muse, to my aid incline, 
Assist my genius whilst I declare 


My love-sick pain for a beauteous dame, 
Whose killing charms did me ensnare. 
Sly little Cupid has knocked me stupid, 
In grief I mourn, upon my oath ; 

My frame’s declining I’m so repining, 
For Hannah Healy, the Pride of Howth. 


She’s tall and slender, both young and tender, 
She’s modest, mild, and she’s all sublime ; 
For education in Erin’s nation 

There’s none to equal this nymph divine. 

I'd wish to gain her, but can’t obtain her, 
I'd fondly court her, but still I’m loth, 

Lest I should tease her or once displease her, 
Sweet Hannah Healy, the pride of Howth. 
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At seventeen this maid serene 

My heart attracted, I must allow, 

I thought her surely a goddess purely, 

Or some bright angel in truth I vow ; 

Since that I languish my mind’s in anguish, 

A deep decline it has curbed my growth, 

None can relieve me, then, you may believe me, 
But Hannah Healy, the Pride of Howth. 


In all Olympus, I’m sure, no nymph is 
The equal of her I so admire ; 

Her lovely features surpasses nature, 
Alas! they set my poor heart on fire. 
She exceeds Flora, or bright Aurora, 

Or beauteous Venus from the briny froth ; 
I’m captivated, I do repeat it, 

By Hannah Healy, the Pride of Howth. 


Each lovely morning young men keep swarming 
To view this charmer taking the air, 

She’s so enchanting, they all are panting 

To gain her favour, I do declare ; 

But still they're fearful, and no way cheerful, 
The greatest hero you'll find him loth, 

Nor dare entreat her or supplicate her, 

So bright an angel is the pride of Howth, 


I'll drop my writing and my inditing, 

I see it’s useless for me to fret ; 

One pound of trouble or sorrow double 

Will ne'er atone for one ounce of debt ; 

I'll resign courting and all like sporting, 

Cupid and Hymen I'll shun them both, 

And raise my mind from all female kind— 

So adieu, sweet Hannah, the Pride of Howth ! 


A centenary of world-wide significance 


All Roads will 


Lead to Lourdes 


Ever since the First Irish 
National Pilgrimage in 
1913, countless Irish pil- 
grims have  thronged 
there and it displays 
many souvenirs of their 
generosity 


REV. J. A. SHIELDS 


N February 11, 1858, Our 
Lady appeared to a little girl, 
Bernadette Soubirous, at a 
grotto called Massabielle, on the 
outskirts of the town of Lourdes, 
in the south-west corner of France. 

During the following months of 
that year, until July, there were 
additional appearances—eighteen 
in all, the last being on the Feast 
of Our Lady of Mount Carmel on 
July 16. During the apparitions, 
from the third onwards, there were 
conversations, some of considerable 
length, between Our Lady and the 
little seer. There were messages 
given, commissions to be executed; 
and, on the occasion of the third 
apparition, a gracious invitation 
extended: “Will you be good 
enough to come here every day for 
fifteen days?” 

Following on that was the period 
known as the Great Fortnight. And, 
hearkening for one further moment 
to the apparitions themselves, one 
must always remember the six- 
teenth apparition, on the Feast of 
the Annunciation, when Our Lady, 
in reply to Bernadette’s thrice 
reiterated question, disclosed her 
identity: “I am the Immaculate 
Conception.” 

The centenary of these appari- 


PATHER SHIELDS is author of 

“Guide to Lourdes”. A 
Special Centenary Edition of it 
was published recently by C. J. 
Fallon, Ltd., 43 Parkgate Street, 
Dublin (5s.; postage 6d. extra). 


tions will be commemorated this 
year throughout the world in 
prayer and special devotions: on 
land and on sea and in the furthest 
outposts of her empire Our Lady’s 
name will ring exultant. Already, 
since July, 1957, His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII—himself a pilgrim 
to Lourdes in 1935—in an Encyc- 
lical letter devoted exclusively te 
the centenary, has called for this 
great spiritual effort. In many 
dioceses throughout the world pil- 

ges are being organised, and, 
i conjunction with these, therg 
will be crusades of prayer and in- 
tercession. 

But in Lourdes itself, now grown 
from its original 4,000 inhabitants 
to a thriving population of some 
17,000, there will be special re~ 
joicing and intercession. It was 
providential that, as late as 1954, 
they had there the Marian year 
throngings and celebrations. Other- 
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wise, it would have been difficult 
for them to anticipate the multi- 
tudes who will foregather in 
Lourdes throughout the centenary 
year from its formal opening in 
February right through to the great 
Feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion on December 8. 

Accurate estimates put the num- 
ber of pilgrims in 1954 as around 
5,000,000. The estimate for 1958, 
based to some extent on pil- 
gtimages already registered and 
affiliated and on the numbers of 
special trains and flights already 
booked, raises the number to 


7,000,000—perhaps more. 
Lourdes is a little town. It has, 
admittedly, catered for pilgrimages 
on an increasing scale, year by year, 
for many years. The number of 
hotels, pensions and guest-houses 
is between 400 and 500; and the 


number of beds available is 45,000. 
That, nevertheless, is comparatively 
small in relation to the millions of 
ilgrims who will come demand- 
ing accommodation; and for that 
reason the millions of 1954 will 
have prepared Lourdes to a large 
extent for the additional millions 
of 1958. I make bold to say that 
if these millions can be accommo- 
dated anywhere in the world, then 
it shall be done by the hard-work- 
ing, industrious citizens of Lourdes. 
What of the preparations? 
Firstly, there are the changes 
which have been effected in the 
Domain of Massabielle. This com- 
gg mainly all that area extend- 
from the entrance of St. 
Michael along the left bank of the 
Gave River down to and including 
the new Baths, and in depth it in- 
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cludes Calvary Hill, the Mont des 
Espelugues, the Promenade des 
Processions and its extension (on 
which has been built the new un- 
derground Basilica dedicated to 
Saint Pius X) out to the Boulevard 
de la Grotte. 

It is a considerable area; and in- 
cludes the Grotto, the Basilicas 
(three), the Crypt, the Baths and 
Water-taps, the Asile, the Medical 
Bureau, the rest-house for pilgrims 
and the printing-office, together 
with numerous statues and groups 
of statuary, walks and promenades. 

In recent years there have been 
considerable changes here, notably 
the construction of the new Baths 
(completed 1956), the provision of 
the extended water-taps, the alter- 
ations effected in the immediate 
vicinity of the Grotto, and the con- 
struction of the new Basilica. 

This latter has been an immense 
project. Designed to accommodate 
a standing congregation of 20,000, 
it ranks next to St. Peter’s in Rome 
as the second largest church in the 
world. Its main purpose, one of 
benign concept, is to ensure that 
the daily Procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament and the Blessing of the 
Sick will not be interrupted by ad- 
verse weather conditions. 

Hitherto, on days of heavy rain, 
it was deemed inadvisable to bring 
the invalids into the open-air 
square for the afternoon procession, 
and to many of them this was a 

ievous disappointment. For the 
uture, the new Basilica will en- 
sure shelter for the invalids and 
their attendants during what to 
them is undoubtedly the great 
moment of the day. 


Hope for a Troubled World 


OUR greatest days are ahead, though in between intervenes 

the purging, where we will learn that as the days cannot 
survive without the sun, so neither can we prosper without 
God. This hope can be translated into victory in either of two 
ways; by prayerful rewaking our hearts, or by being brought 
within an inch of disaster, until from the depths of our insuffi- 
ciency we cry out to the goodness of God. The world is filled 
with thousands and thousands of good people; there is an 
intensification of spiritual life that is inspiring; intercession has 
multiplied; the young are craving for spiritual sacrifice. We are 
not lost! We are only losing our pride. God never puts the 
crown of victory on a swollen head. 

—BisHop FULTON SHEEN. 
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Are there other changes? Yes. 
For instance, the new altar in the 
Grotto, the new Franciscan Chapel, 
next to that of St. Bernadette. This 
Franciscan Chapel must be seen to 
be admired. Jacques Hartmann, 
the Parisian sculptor, has already 
enriched Lourdes with his two 
statues of Bernadette, that outside 
the Hospice and that in the Prom- 
enade des Processions. His new 
work in the Chapel of Saint Pascal 
will add lustre to his name. 

But, on the eve of this centenary 
year, should I write of lustre in 
relation to Lourdes except in re- 
lation to its two main figures? 
Should I or should vou or should 


the world at large forget that at. 


Lourdes two—and only two— 
people really matter? They are, of 
course, Our Lady, and, in a lesser 
(but quite an important) way, St. 
Bernadette. 

Lourdes is, of course, Our Lady’s 
shrine. There are many other 
shrines dedicated to her: many 
other places, indeed, where she has, 
even in comparatively recent years, 


appeared in person. But she speci- 
fically asked that a chapel be built 
at Massabielle and that people 
should go there in procession. 

In a secondary way, Lourdes is 
the shrine of St. Bernadette. She 
was Our Lady’s confidante. It is 
true that her body remains incor- 
rupt at Nevers, at the mother- 
house of the Sisters of Charity and 
Christian Instruction. It is true 
again that Nevers itself is becom- 
ing a great centre of pilgrimage. 
But, to the world at large, Berna- 
dette Soubirous will always be 
known as Bernadette of Lourdes 
and her memory inextricably 
associated with Our Lady at the 
Grotto of Massabielle. 

Lourdes since the beginning has 
known many days of great splen- 
dour and hostings. But these will 
fade into insignificance in com- 
parison with the days which await 
us during this centenary year. 
Beginning with the Triduum of 
Preparation in February right 
through to the last great festival of 
December 8, there will be comings 
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and goings and hostings and scenes 
of great enthusiasm and intense 
prayer and intercession. There will 
be pilgrimages from the ends of 
the earth: the First Australian 
National Pilgrimage, for instance, 
with its many pilgrims of Irish de- 
scent, will arrive in May. 

There will be Congresses: the 
Marian Congress, for instance, will 
assemble in September, when theo- 
logians from all the world over will 
discuss Our Lady’s prerogatives. 
There will be many a lone and 
lonely pilgrim arriving at Our 
Lady’s feet to seek pardon and con- 
solation. And the invalids will be 
there in their tens of thousands— 
and Lourdes will not fail them. 

Ever since the First Irish 
National Pilgrimage of 1913, the 
Irish people have shown a strong, 


fervent and unwavering devotion“ 


to Our Lady of Lourdes. Year by 
year, in diocesan pilgrimages, in 
the pilgrimages conducted by he 
religious orders, in 
groups representing guilds and 
confraternities, in smaller groups, 
and ofttimes even as individual 
pilgrims, the Irish have been pro- 
minent at Lourdes. 

You will find there many sou- 


Precious Gift 
YOU must not fall into the same error as I did in thinking 

that your feeling for beauty is universal. It’s a precious 
gift. When I look back I realise that it was the beauty of 
Ireland that made me what I am. 
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venirs of their generosity; for in- 
stance, the remarkable Celtic Cross, 
in blue Kilkenny limestone, 
fashioned by the skilled hands of 
William Gaffney, and presented to 
Lourdes by the First National Irish 
Pilgrimage, led by Cardinal Logue. 

You will find, again, surmount- 
ing the cupola of the Rosary 
Basilica, that lovely Irish Crown 
and Cross given to Lourdes by the 
Irish National Pilgrimage of 1924. 
You will find Irish gifts among the 
ex-voto offerings at Our Lady’s 
altars. You will find records of their 
cures among the dossiers of the 
Medical Bureau. And you will find 
willing Irish helpers everywhere, 
proud to serve their Queen— 
known in Lourdes, of course, as 
Queen of Lourdes, but to the Irish 
known also, since that memorable 
day in 1932 when the Pope him- 
self acclaimed her to that vast 
Eucharistic throng assembled in 
Phoenix Park, Dublin, Queen of 
Ireland. 

Yes: Queen of Lourdes, Queen 
of Ireland, Queen of the Universe: 
so we acclaim Our Lady in this 
her Centenary Year at Lourdes—a 
year of great rejoicing, of great 
intercession, of memory. 


—BERNARD SHAW. 


WHEN nobody disagrees with you, you can assure yourself 
that you are exceptionally brilliant. Or else you're the 


ind this species in only one 
world—a Leitrim loch 


The Trout with 
the Chicken’s 


Melvin—which is the home of a 
fish, of the trout family, called the 
Gillaroo. This trout is unique, as it 
is the only fish which has in its 
“imnards” a gizzard, and here is 
how it came to possess a gizzard: 

Legend has it that in the days of 
the dim and distant past, when Ire- 
land was practically pagan, and had 
few saints, a holy man of that 
locality was once invited to dine 
with the lord (a pagan) of that area 
on a Friday. The saint duly obliged 
and appeared at the banquet. To 
his dismay he found on his plate a 
chicken, or the main part of it. 

The holy man was in a quandary, 
remembering that it was Friday, 
and not wishing to cause embarrass- 
ment, or a breach of diplomacy, by 
refusing to eat it, he blessed the 
contents of his plate and went to 
it with a will. When finished he 
ordered the servant not to cast the 
remains in the garbage box—but to 
deposit it in the lake—Lough 
Melvin. 

The remains, I may say, con- 
tained the gizzard. When the resi- 
due of that chicken glided to the 


bottom of Lough Melvin the first 
Gillaroo came into being—a fish 
with a chicken’s gizzard. 

—Irish News. 


Limerick 
J 1800 I SPENT A NIGHT WITH THE 

Limerick Palatines, on my way to 
Kerry. I was kindly received by the 
Burgomaster; but, having rested a 
little, and been refreshed, he said: 
“You must preach for us.” I 
pleaded weariness, having had a 
long and fatiguing journey, but was 
told that no _ preacher, passing 
through, was excused from giving 
them a sermon. . 

I accompanied him to where the 
centre of a green skirted by cot- 
tages, into ome of which he 
requested me to enter, visit and pray 
with a sick sister, and then all 
would be ready. He opened the 
chapel door, from above it drew out 
a cow’s horn, put it to his mouth, 
and made the valleys ring. 

On hearing it, every man dropped 
his spade, suspended his agricul- 
tural employment and, obeying the 
well-known signal, hastened to the 
house of worship; so that, coming - 
out from my patient, I found the 
preaching-house furnished with a 
serious praying congregation, and 
delivered to them my Master’s 
message. 

Some of the early settlers, I 
should think, were the very old men 
of that day, for their German 
(Palatinate) accent still clung to 


lake in 
Gizzard | 
ON THE BORDER OF NORTH-EAST 
Leitrim, says a correspondent, 
there is a beautiful lake—Lake 
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them. On quitting one house the 
patriarch squeezed my hand most 
affectionately, saying: “Got pless 
you, my tear young man!” 
—REeEv. THOMAS WAUGH (1860). 


Dublin 
CENTRAL HALL OF THE FOuR 

Courts is sixty-four feet in 
diameter and has two domes. 
Structurally the hall and domes are 
as Gandon, the designer, left them, 
but the interior was much richer 
in its decoration before the fire and 
explosion of 1922. 

The corinthian columns which 
surround the hall are unchanged, 
but formerly six statues of famous 
Irish judges and lawyers stood 
around the wall in front of what 
are now empty niches. They were 
Plunkett, Sheil, O’Loghlen, Whit- 
side, Joy and O’Hagan. The floor 
was flagged in stone, and around 
the dome there was rich decoration 
in stucco by Edward Smyth, who 
was also the sculptor of the statues 
on the front and the trophies over 
the gateway to the quadrangle. 

Smyth was our greatest 18th- 
century sculptor. Among his works 
in Dublin are the statue of Lucas 
in the city hall which he executed 
when a young man of twenty-three. 
Later he decorated every public 
building designed by Gandon. His 
most remarkable work, however, is 
to be seen at the Custom House— 
the series of fourteen keystones 
representing the rivers of Ireland 
and the fine trophies on the roof. 

He also carved the three statues 
over the Westmoreland St. portico 
of the Parliament House—now the 
Bank of Ireland—and the five 
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statues (Wisdom, Justice, Moses, 
Mercy and Authority) which grace 
the front of this building. 

—Cork Weekly Examiner. 


Antrim 
VILLAGE OF BONEYBEFORE LIES 
on the shore of Belfast Lough, 
about a mile on the far side of 
Carrickfergus. There are only 
twenty to thirty houses in it, but it 
has a claim to fame in that the 
parents of Andrew Jackson, seventh 
President of the United States, 
lived there before they emigrated to 

America. 

How did Boneybefore get its 
name? Some of the inhabitants will 
tell you that it has something to do 
with Napoleon Bonaparte, whose 
nickname was “ Boney ”—and sev- 
eral of the cottages in Boneybefore 
certainly existed in his time—but I 
have been wondering whether the 
name is not a distortion of a Gaelic 
term. Several Ulster poets have 
found inspiration in Boneybefore, 
and one versifier describes it 
thus 

Boneybefore, O Boneybefore ! 

That little hamlet that hugs the 
shore: 

Where the trains go by and the 
ships sail out, 

And nought is heard but a child’s 
glad shout; 

Where the cottage roofs are gilt 
with thatch, 

And the oul’ half-doors are on the 
latch. 

—Belfast News-Letter. 


Cork 


FFIRE HAS CONSUMED THE ONCE 
proud trader and film star, the 
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James Postlethwaite, in the ships’ 


graveyard at Green’s Quay, 
Youghal. She sailed the seven seas 
in her prime with many members 
of her crew Youghal men, one of 
whom, Michael Delaney, is still 
hale and hearty. 

When she was tired from sea- 
going she featured in Mutiny on the 
Bounty as Captain Bligh’s ship The 
Bounty, and later in Youghal as 
Devil Dam in Moby Dick. 

So stoutly was she built of hard- 
wood that she defied breaking up, 
so the owner decided that the only 
way to keep her from breaking from 
her moorings during the winter 
gales was to set her on fire. She was 
nearly 100 years old. 

—Evening Press. 


Waterford 
(CAPPOQUIN RESEMBLES MANY 
another small town in Ireland 
with its long Main Street tapering 
off at both ends with the smallest 
and humblest of houses, As a parish 
Cappoquin is of comparatively late 
origin—it formerly being part of 
Lismore parish. It stretches from 
the top of the Knockmealdown 
range to the Bride River, a distance 
of sixteen miles, and many of the 
parishioners are much nearer to 
Lismore or to Mount Melleray than 
they are to their home church. 

In the main street of Cappoquin 
there is a boulder of stone by the 
curb which is dear to the heart of 
every Cappoquin man, especially 
those who are in far foreign fields, 
and they are many. Chips of this 
stone are carried by departing 
Cappoquin people and kept and 
cherished, The boulder is called the 


ON New Year’s morning the 

old custom of “ giving the 
wisp” is faithfully observed in 
hundreds of homes in New- 
townards and district (County 
Down). 

“The wisp”, which—so New- 
townards people say—can bring 
nothing but health and pros- 
perity, is a handful of straw 
given to householders on New 
Year's morning by someone 
popularly regarded as being 
lucky. 

In return for “crossing his 
hand with silver” on New 
Year’s Eve, the lucky messenger 
“knocks up” his customers 
next morning and presents 
them with the all-important 
wisp of straw, thereby ensuring 
for them unbounded health and 
prosperity in the coming year. 

—Belfast Telegraph. 


“corner stone” and chips of it are 
to be found all over the world, 
testifying to the homey and home- 
loving nature of Cappoquin folk. 
—Irish Echo. 


Wexford 


IER, IN HIS SURVEY OF COUNTY 


Wexford, tells us about the 
Danes having a mint at Clonmines, 
but does not allude to Henry VIII, 
Edward VI, Queens Mary and 
Elizabeth I having mints there as 
well as working mines. 

In July, 1550, King Edward VI 
sent instructions to Sir Anthony St. 
Leger, the Lord Deputy, and 
Council of Ireland for the manage- 
ment of the mines of silver at Clon- 
mines. On January 12th, 1552, 
Joachim Gunderfilgen explained to 
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the Privy Council that he was build- 
ing a workshop at Ross, and was 
unable to send particulars about the 
mines. Sixteen days later Robert 
Record, surveyor of mines for the 
Privy Council of England, com- 
plained to the king of the great 
waste of Almain (Dutch) miners in 
their washings, meltings and fin- 
ings. 

He says: “The waste is exces- 
sive. He hopes to save £2,000 
yearly till the mines may be 
sunk deeper, and then he hopes to 
have much greater gains. The 
English and Irishmen employed are 
better skilled than the Almains. The 
king’s charges are at this hour over 
£260 per month and the gains not 
above £40, so his majesty loses £220 
monthly.” 

—Wexford People. 


Armagh 
JF You visrr SHANKILL (LuRGAN) 
graveyard you will see on a tomb- 
stone there: 
Here lies Mrs. McCall. 
She lived once, 
She died twice, 
That’s all. 
In 1784 a funeral took place to 


Shankill graveyard; it was that of 
a young woman who left a husband 
and several children. The story goes 
that the gravedigger knew that the 
woman always wore valuable rings, 
so he thought it would be worth 
his while to watch for an oppor- 
tunity to open the grave and coffin 
and rob the dead woman. 

He returned to the graveyard 
after dark and opened the coffin; 
but no matter how hard he tried he 
could not pull off the rings. At last 
he took a knife and began to cut the 
woman’s finger off; but the moment 
his knife cut a vein, blood began to 
flow and the dead woman sat up 
and looked at him. He ran for his 
life and was never heard of again. 

That night the woman’s husband 
was sitting beside the fire telling 
stories to his children when a knock 
came at the door. The man said: 
“ Ah, me. If your poor mother was 
alive tonight that’s just the way she 
would knock at the door.” 

He opened the door, to find his 
wife standing there. It was a happy 
family that went to sleep in that 
house that night. The woman lived 
afterwards to be quite old. 

—KATHLEEN MAGEE in The 
Pioneer. 


J 2 shop recently I noticed an old lady poking around, 
critically viewing the fruit and vegetables displayed. 
“She always noses around like that,” explained the shop- 


Buying and Smelling 


keeper in a whisper. 
But the old lady overheard. 


“And why not?” she retorted. “ It’s the nose I pay through!” 


E-VERy man has a right to be conceited until he is successful. 


As his right-hand man, the writer’s father had 
many intimate recollections of The Chief 


Look Up to the Skies and 
Read “Parnell” 


LAURENCE J. KETTLE 


VER eighty-three years ago a 

young man, Honorary Secre- 

tary of the County Dublin 
Tenants’ Association and one of a 
deputation from that body, inter- 
viewed Cardinal Cullen, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, for the purpose 
of obtaining His Eminence’s 
approval for the putting up of a 
candidate in the County Dublin 
election against Taylor and Hamil- 
ton, the leaders of the “ Dublin 
Six who had the reputa- 
tion of being religious bigots and 
bad landlords. That young man 
was my father, Andrew J. Kettle. 

The Cardinal stated that if they 
could get a man up to their own 
standard on the land and Home 
Rule questions, and to his 
standard on the education ques- 
tion, he would allow them to hold 
meetings on the following Sunday 
in all the chapel yards of the 
county. 

Finding such a candidate was 
no easy matter. Then somebody 
happily suggested young Charles 
Stewart Parnell, who had made a 
few brief in the 
national field. A deputation from 


the Association went to Avondale 
and secured Parnell’s agreement 
to undertake what was realised 
would be a hopeless, costly fight. 
It was, however, Parnell’s first 
effective introduction to Irish 
political life. 

My father was closely associa- 
ted with Parnell. By that I do not 
mean he was merely a follower of 
his. He did not always agree with 
The Chief, but he was his trusted 
adviser on matters concerning the 
land question (at that time the 
main national problem). This con- 
nection of my father’s continued 
down to the time when Parnell 
was abandoned by his own party 
at the dictation of an English 
statesman, and it was maintained 
all through the subsequent bitter 
squabbling, which culminated in 
Parneil’s lying in state in Dublin’s 

is burial in 


or two incidents from my father’s 
recollections, which throw a new 
light upon Parnell’s character and 
way of thinking, and on the great 
work done by him. 


Condensed from an address 


Glasnevin. 
May I touch briefly upon one 
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In 1885, when my father was 
visiting Parnell at Aughavannagh, 
County Wicklow, they were walk- 
ing on the moors and my father 
picked up a sprig of white heather. 
Parnell said, “ That is an emblem 
of good luck. As long as I have 
been rambling round here I have 
never had such a find.” 


The talk about luck threw him 
into a moralising mood and he 
went on, “Well, Kettle, how 
little we know about the when or 
the wherefore. Human effort is, 
after all, a very small thing. The 
best thing we can do is to act in 
the manner in which we are in- 
spired and leave the results to be 
decided by a Higher Power.” 

My father stated afterwards that 
Parnell and his own mother were 
the only two people he had ever 
met who seemed to be always 
leaving the results of their work to 
be decided by a Higher Power. He 
added that Parnell, with all his 
human frailties, was the most 
spiritually-minded man he ever 
knew. 

During the same talk it was 
mentioned that the young men in 
many parts of the country were 
falling back on the physical force 
movement, notwithstanding the 
successes of the parliamentary 
party. 

Parnell’s reply was, 
should they not? All our plans 
and projects may fail and all our 
management may prove at fault, 
and through some turn of misfor- 
tune England may grow savage 
and trample down every right of 
Ireland, and God only knows but 


“Why 
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“MATERIAL FOR VICTORY” 


Tre writer of this article has 

collected and edited the 
memoirs of his father, Andrew 
Kettle, Parnell’s fidus Achates. 

Linked as they are with the 
agrarian activities of the Land 
League and the political activi- 
ties of Parnell, they throw a 
revealing light on the period 
and contain hitherto unpub- 
lished facts of historical im- 
portance. 

These memoirs will be pub- 
lished shortly by C. J. Fallon, 
Ltd., Dublin, under the title of 
“Material For Victory”. Price 
12s. 6d. 


the quarrel may have to be 
settled that way yet.” 

“Here,” said my father after- 
wards, “ was a man occupying a 
position as statesman second to 
none in any country, quietly con- 
templating the miscarriage of all 
his projects, and leaving the issue 
to be decided by another Power.” 

Many now ask what Parnellism 
stood for. Curiously enough, 
Parnell’s mother asked my father 
the same question in Avondale in 
1886. Parnell was in bad health at 
the time, and Mrs. Parnell wanted 
to know what her son had secured 
for Ireland at the price of his 
health and fortune. 

My father’s answer was that 
Parnell had imparted reality and 
force to a land movement and a 
national movement which had 
tended to be of a semi-academic 
character. He had, in the House of 
Commons, put Britain on her de- 
fence and had so astounded the 
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managers of the great British 
Empire that his name was a con- 
tinual nightmare to the British 
people, 

Parnell was an aristocrat advo- 
cating the rights of the democracy, 
a Protestant demanding the rights 
of the Catholics, a landlord claim- 
ing the emancipation of the 
tenants, and an employer standing 
for fair wages, fair hours and fair 
play for the workers. Established 
without clamour or eloquence, 
without armies or navies, without 
taxes or revenue, without allies on 
land or sea, rallying the remnants 
of a despised and exiled race, this 
movement they called Parnellism 
had compelled the Parliament of 
England to bow the knee and to 
seek an alliance with her son. 


Without Parnell, the population 
of Ireland would have been a mil- 


lion less, and those left would 
have been much poorer than they 
were. And he to!d Mrs. Parnell that 
if she were not satisfied with the 
results of her son’s labour and 


sacrifice, his countrymen had 
every right to be. 
It is difficult for the present 


The Longest Year 


generation to realise the change 
wrought in material, social and 
political conditions in Ireland by 
the Parnell movement, and the 
progress which was made from 
slavery on the land towards eman- 
cipation. It can be confidently 
stated that if his party and the 
country had stood by Parnell, as 
Dublin had stood by him, Irish 
self-government would have come 
a quarter of a century sooner 
than it did. 

Parnell’s last resting place is 
the most deserted, yet the most 
beautiful, spot in Glasnevin 
Cemetery, and his grave stone is 
the simplest and most striking in 
that city of the dead. I seldom 
go there without paying a visit to 
the grave, and saying a prayer for 
the repose of the soul of one of 
the greatest leaders in our history. 
And I often echo my brother 
Tom’s commemorative lines: 

So Freedom comes, and comes no 
other wise; 

He gave—The Chief gave well. 

Limned in his blood across your 
clearing skies, 

Look up and read “ Parnell”. 


E longest year in calendar history was 46 B.C. It was 445 
days long. This is how it happened. 

Numa Pompilius supposedly created the Roman calendar in 
the seventh century B.C. It was revised several times, but by 
Julius Czsar’s time it was two months behind the sun. 

When Cesar’s experts revised the calendar there was the 
problem of catching up with the sun. So, two months were 
inserted between the months of November and December. As 
a result 46 B.C. contained 445 days. 


LD bachelors always look under “ Marriages” for the news 


of the weak. 


The colour and texture of the body’s largest 
organ give your doctor useful clues 


That Amazing 


Skin of Yours 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


our skin, the body’s largest 
organ, does a masterful job of 
protecting you from injuries 
and from invasion by germs. It 
regulates the loss of heat and 
water from the surface of your 
body. When you feel cold, the 
blood vessels in the skin contract 
and force the blood into the inner 
organs. When you are hot, they 
open wide to let more blood pass 
near your body’s surface where it 
is cooled by the temperature out- 
side. The sweat glands then 
secrete faster and evaporation 
speeds the cooling process. 

Numerous tiny nerve endings 
lie under your skin. Through 
them, the skin responds to sensa- 
tions of touch and pressure, heat 
and cold, pain and itching. 

Literally, your skin is full of 
holes, and each hole is capable of 
being plugged by a pin-point drop 
of oil that keeps out air and germs. 
Furthermore, hair is growing all 
over your body whether you can 
see it or not! 

The truly remarkable thing 
about this function of your skin 
is the manner in which each tiny 
hair is provided wit’ supporting 
apparatus, including an oil sac, 
nerve, blood vessel and muscle. 


The oil sac keeps the hairc 
lubricated; the merve speeds a 
message to your brain when the 
hair is pulled or even touched; 
the blood vessel provides nourish- 
ment; and the muscle makes the 
hair lie flat or stand up, depending 
on the weather or who scares you. 

Nearly everybody knows that 
certain disorders are primary to 
the skin, and certain diseases, like 
measles, chicken pox and small 
pox, show up in skin eruptions at 
a certain stage of the illness. But 
it is not so well known that cer- 
tain lesions of the skin may indi- 
cate serious, deep-seated trouble. 

A tumour of the cortex of an 
adrenal gland, for example, may 
cause a peculiar pigmentation of 
the skin, with redness of the face 
and hands and loss of hair in 
patches with increased 
elsewhere. 

On the other hand, a small skin 
lesion may be a specific indication 
of a malignant tumour in some 
other part of the body. In fact, it 
may be the first sign of that 
tumour. Cancerous cells break off 
from the primary tumour and, by 
way of the blood stream, some- 
times travel far from the site of 
the original trouble. 


Condensed from the Family Digest 
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THAT AMAZING 

To the skilled diagnostician, 
even the colour and the texture of 
the skin offer important leads. 
The skin of a person suffering 
from thyroid overactivity, for in- 
stance, frequently may be damp 
from sweat and occasionally have 
a characteristic rash. 

Then, too, emotional disturb- 
ances—such as anxiety, hatred, 
envy, ambition, a need for love, 
feeling of guilt or inferiority—are 
frequently reflected in disorders of 
the skin. But that is only one of 
a vast number of bodily ills to 
which skin lesions furnish the 
clue. 

That is why you should report 
to your doctor any sore, discolour- 
ation, growth or other condition 

ju notice anywhere on your skin. 

e doctor may immediately sus- 
pect or positively identify a con- 
dition that needs prompt medical 
care. 

Allergy is one of the first things 
that a physician suspects when he 
sees “ skin trouble.” 

Warts and moles are unneces- 
sary sources of constant suspicion 
by millions. An associate of mine, 
for example, had a large wart on 
the top of one of his fingers. For 
years he tried suggestion after 
suggestion from friends about 
how to get rid of it, 

He tried strong nitric acid, 
strong acetic acid, and numerous 
other chemicals. To be sure, some 
of them did cause the wart to 
shrink and almost disappear. But 
it always would return. He finally 
ended up where he should have 
gone in the first in the 
office of a reliable dermatologist. 
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ting use it 
might well have led to a 
malignant condition. Fortunately, 
X-ray treatment liquidated the 
kernel of the wart and it finally 
fell off for good. 

Warts are believed to be virus- 
like in origin and what they seem 
to respect most is a deep- 
penetrating X-ray which, when 
professionally administered, is the 
most effective way of clearing out’ 
these skin blemishes. 

Moles, like warts, are common 
to almost everyone, only more so. 
The average person, says Dr. 
William H. Wright, “has at least 
fifty moles, whether he is aware of 
it or not. Some appear only as a 
slight stain or mark on the skin; 
others may be nodular or warty. 

“ Moles vary from light brown 
to coal black and, in some cases, 
hair may grow from them. As far 
as cancer is concerned, most moles 
need not cause any alarm. This is 
especially true of the hairy variety, 
which are rarely cancerous. 

“The type to watch carefully 
(and generally to let severely 
alone) is the dark blue-black mole, 
particularly on the lower limbs. 
If a blue-black mole becomes 
malignant, it gives rise to a severe 
cancer capable of very rapid 
growth.” 

“ What do we know about birth- 
marks?” I asked a Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, skin specialist. 

“ A birthmark,” he replied, “ is 
another type of mole. It is a con- 
genital disorder—that is the child 
is born with it. One type of birth- 
mark is a growth composed of 
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blood vessels, such as the port- 
wine stain, strawberry or raspberry 
marks and spider nevi. 

“Some of these birthmarks 
disappear spontaneously. Others 
respond to X-rays or treatment 
with an electric needle; still others 
cannot be treated and remain for 
life.” 

Some doctors with whom I 
have talked believe that much can 
be told about a person’s general 
health by a careful examination of 
an individual’s skin. But there is 
an opposing school of thought. 
Dr. Marion B. Sulzberger, pro- 
fessor of dermatology at New 
York University, disagrees. 

Here are a few “ Sulzberger ” 
facts about your skin that might 
be new to you. 

“ There are over 2,100 skin dis- 
eases and most of them are not 
simple disorders. Next to the 
brain, the skin is the most com- 
plicated tissues of the body. 

“The envelope of skin that 
covers your body is affected by 
age perhaps more than most 
organs in your body. 

“For example, the most com- 
mon change in the skin in a 
person past forty is known as 
hyperkeratosis. This condition 
shows up as the outer layers of the 
skin thicken. It may appear on 
normally covered areas of the 
body as a brownish-black patch 


having a greasy crust. Or it may 
show itself as lesions on exposed 
surfaces of the body. 

“Usually a person’s skin be- 
comes drier with age because the 
glands do not manufacture and 
release as many oils. Anyone who 
develops symptoms of hyperkera- 
tosis would do well to go easy on 
the number of hot baths or the 
use of strong soaps.” 

No doubt the average person is 
prone to suspect cancer when 
lesions or growths appear on the 
very large area of the body’s sur- 
face. Most of the time these sus- 
picions are fortunately utterly 
without any basis. 

Even when a skin cancer may 
develop, 95% of the cases are 
entirely curable if, of course, the 
usual qualifications regarding any 
form of cancer are met; it must be 
recognised and treated in time. 

Your amazing skin is changing 
constantly from infancy to old age 
as part of a normal process of 
growing older and as such should 
cause no alarm. 

However, in the presence of 
pronounced changes—intense itch- 
ing, acne, enlarging or discoloura- 
tion of a pigmented mole, or the 
development of warts or keratoses 
during middle or old age— 
prudence warns you that a 
physician should be consulted for 
proper diagnosis and treatment. 


art of acceptance is the art of making someone who has 
just done you a favour wish that he had done you a greater 
one. 


1Z trouble a man has when he reaches middle age is to 
decide which there’s most of—age or middle. 
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The writer presents a thought-provoking argument 
that challenges the accepted theory of gravitation 


IS IT REALLY GRAVITY ? 


DR. C. E. LAST 


CIENCE comes from the Latin 

Scio, “I know”. With the 

assistance of the microscope 
I know that living material grows 
and multiplies by a process that is 
observed to be and is called “cell 
division ”. 

I know that when I throw a 
stone into the air it will return to 
the earth. This was one of the 
first discoveries made by man, 
and he was presented with the 
problem “ why and how ”. 

Subsequent investigation and 
observation revealed that it is pos- 
sible to calculate how long the 
stone will remain in the air, where 
it will strike the earth and what 
its velocity will then be. But these 
ebservations and calculations do 
not reveal the nature of the force 
which set it in motion on its 
return journey. 

That is where philosophy inter- 
vened and developed that amazing 
technique to account for the 
various happenings observed, and 
to teach the world the “ how and 
the why”. The theory of a gravi- 
tational attraction is one of the 
“hows and whys ”; it is the sheet 
anchor of the materialistic philo- 
sophy, and, with its acceptance, 
this cult received a special im- 
pulse. 


Scientists ever since have 
claimed that this was a most im- 
portant discovery; it was nothing 
of the kind, it. was a pure 
speculation. 

What was this hidden power to 
be called? Obviously, the “ power 
that pulls”! To make sure that 
this power would always be re- 
garded as an intimate component 
and embodiment it was referred 
to as being a “ property ”. 

It was surmised that if matter 
possessed such a hidden force it 
could do many other things on a 
larger scale, such as holding the 
planets in their orbits or pulling 
the waters of the ocean into a 
heap during times of high tide. 

On the side of the earth 
farthest from the moon, where 


‘there is an equally high tide at the 


same time, there would be no 
competition for the water. Any 
pull the moon exerted would act 
in the same direction as the pull 
of the earth, and tend to hold the 
water still closer to its surface. 
None of the varied and specious 
explanations given to the world 
can upset this fact, nor the fact 
that any pull the moon could 
exert in the direction of the earth 
would, on account of the opposing 
pull of the earth, fall short of the 
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earth by some 200,000 miles. 

Some of the more advanced 
thinkers of today have said what 
they think about Gravitational 
Attraction. 

Feans: “ What we call the law 
of gravitation is nothing more 
than a mathematical formula giv- 
ing the acceleration of a moving 
body.” 

Lodge: “ Newton endowed the 
sun and earth with gravitational 
fields of force. The action is ‘as 
if’ the earth attracted the moon. 
We have grown accustomed to the 
properties of matter, gravitation 
and the like, and so we delude 
ourselves into thinking we under- 


stand them.” 
Materialism seeks to gather 


the mysteries of life within the 
sphere of its influence. But, in 
fact, materialism is nothing more 


than verbal delusion brought to a 
fine art. 

Things are being “ explained ” 
to people who are not in a posi- 
tion adequately to reply, and these 
explanations are causing consider- 
able concern and distress to many. 

As a result of intense scientific 
investigation during the last fifty 
years, an enormous body of learn- 
ing has been “ey it consti- 
tutes a record happenings 
observed in the world of phen- 
omena, but, in the ultimate, it is 
the physical senses which gather 
the information. 

The present position is that 
science is being carried out of its 
depth by the impetus of its own 
momentum; the materialistic phil- 
osophy (a legacy of very doubtful 
value) hangs round its neck like a 
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millstone and it is afraid to take 
the plunge into uncharted seas. 

The most recent discoveries of 
science and the conclusions based 
on these discoveries have forced 
orthodox scientists reluctantly te 
realise that there is something be- 
hind physical phenomena which 
they did not expect, but which 
they would like to bring within 
the framework of orthodox scien- 
tific thought. 

One of the latest scientific dis- 
coveries is that matter is being 
continuously created, and that the 
atom of hydrogen is the basic unit 
from which all other chemical 
elements have been derived. 

Since modern science regards 
matter as being another form of 
energy, it follows that energy is 
also being continuously created. 


The scientific conception of the 
arrival of matter is most illumin- 
ating. Where does this newly 
created matter come from? asks 
Fred Hoyle. “It does not come 
from anywhere; at one time the 
atoms composing material do not 
exist, at a later time they do.” 

Science further affirms that the 
atom of hydrogen is not produced 
in any appreciable amount through 
the breakdown of other existing 
elements. Therefore, the existence 
of this pre-physical state becomes 
the essential prelude to the 
appearance of matter. 

Science does not tell us what 
set the electrons in motion, but it 
is fully evident that it was not the 
energy called gravity which did so. 
Gravity depends on matter for its 
existence; it is not possible te 
suppose that the electrons were 


We All Need Fnend 
need friends to win. We need friends to speak well of us 
to others. We need friends to stand by us and to believe 
in us. We need friends to point out our shortcomings and 
show us how we can improve ourselves. We need friends to 
inspire us. We need friends who use their influence to help 


us succeed. 


The best way to have friends is to be one. “If you see a 
friend slipping away from you,” wrote David Grayson, “ stop 
whatever you are doing and bring him back, for friendship 
is one thing you cannot afford to be without.” 


—Efficiency Magazine. 
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set in motion and matter brought 
into being by virtue of a force 
that did not exist until after it had 
arrived. 

Under the title “Atom men 
seek an unknown force,” Sir John 
Cockcroft is reported as saying, 
“One of the major problems of 
the age is to find out what force 


prevents the nuclei of the atom 


from blowing up of their own 
accord,” and he added that this 
force was neither electric nor 
magnetic. Obviously, it could not 
have been gravity either, or it 
would not have been one of the 
major problems of the age; the 
force called gravity is supposed to 
be firmly entrenched in the ortho- 
dox scientific mind. 

“The atom is a solar system in 
miniature; the most minute pro- 
cesses in nature are transmitted 
directly into the large scale phen- 
omena of astronomy and govern 
the distribution of the huge masses 
of the stars. The infinitely great is 
never very far from the infinitely 
small.” 

These statements of Sir James 
Jeans proclaim the fundamental 


truth that the forces of Nature are 
uniform in all things. They go to 
show that the solar system and 
the atom of matter are in effect 
subject to the same universal 


es. 

What then prevents the nucleus 
of the solar system from “ blowing 
up of its own accord ”? 

Science accepts that gravita- 
tional attraction is the appropriate 
property invented by Newton to 
overcome the centrifugal stresses 
in the solar system and keep it in 
one piece, but wherein it says that 
the atom is not a gravitational 
field it conflicts with this funda- 
mental! truth. 

This article is in agreement 
with science that the atom of 
matter is not a gravitational field, 
but, as this great fundamental 
truth is too obvious to be set 
aside, then the solar system is not 
a gravitational field either. 

If the answer is to be found in 
the discovery of the unknown 
force the “ Atom men” are seek- 
ing, the same argument applies. 
The public do not appear to have 
been told that this unknown force 


has been found, but, obviously, 
the force that holds the atom 
together must be the same force 
that holds the planets in their 
orbits, and vice versa. 

In his book Man on his Nature, 
1940 edition, Sherrington wrote, 
“A stone falls, what is the cause? 
An invisible power pulls or thrusts 
it down.” Seeing that on a pre- 
vious page he had said that 
gravity, the invisible force that 
pulls, had in its turn disappeared, 
the only force to be reckoned with 
is the invisible force which 
thrusts, 

These words discount the con- 
ception of a gravitational field. 
They carry us directly into the 
heart of a vortical field of activity. 

A vortex is a system of rotation 
where pressure is at a maximum 
on the outside and gradually 
decreases from without inwards, 
and where velocities are at a 
minimum on the outside and 
gradually increase from without 
inwards. 

There are numerous examples 
of vortex action and _ vortical 
motions in nature. It is to be seen 


Worry Postponed 
“You look worried,” said a man to his friend. 

“Worried!” exclaimed the friend. “I have so many 
worries that if anything else happened today, I wouldn’t have 
time to worry about it for another two weeks.” 
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in the whirlwind and whirlpool. 

In the most minute processes in 
Nature the atom of matter pro- 
vides an example of rotary motion 
round a central nucleus; and in 
the large, there is the solar system 
itself which is a complete example 
of a vortex. 

A study of what such a force 
can do is well within the province 
of physical science; such a study 
would be more profitable than has 
been the study of what the force 
called gravity is supposed to do. 

The conception of an invisible 
thrust from without proceeding 
from etheric activities or activities 
in the “not-anywhere” fits in 
with the assertion of Jeans that 
the stream of knowledge is head- 
ing towards a mnon-mechanical 
reality. 

If, as Jeans affirms, there is a 
case for reopening the whole 
question as soon as someone can 
discover how to do so, the factors 
are all at hand. 

The evidence physical science 
has accumulated is that knowledge 
extends beyond the realms of the 
physical. 


B=Ltoc said: “Kindness to animals means kindness to the 
animals you like.” Who ever heard of anyone being kind 


to a cockroach? 


—J. B. Morton, Hilaire Belloc. 


feremiah O’Brien and his men set a headline 
“s for the rest of the coastal States 


He Led in America’s 
First Naval Battle 


FLETCHER PRATT 


HE first naval transaction of 

the American Revolution illus- 

trated the type of opposition 
the British were to encounter. 

The people of Machias, in the 
Maine district of Massachusetts, 
ran short of provisions in the spring 
of 1775, their crops having failed. 
News of this reached British- 

occupied Boston. 

A certain Captain Ichebod Jones 
accordingly went to Machias with 
two sloops loaded with food (being 
_covered by the armed schooner 
Margaretta, of four three-pounders, 
under Midshipman Moore) to ex- 
change for lumber for the use of 
the British troops, doubtless with 
a handsome profit for Ichabod 
Jones in the offing. 

A Machias town meeting voted 
to make the exchange as the only 
means of obtaining something to 
eat but Jones ruined his own game 
by passing out his provisions only 
to members of the majority who 
had voted for him. 

The result was that an indigna- 
tion meeting of local patriots tried 
to catch the British officers in 


church on June 11th, and, failing 
that, went to the wharf, where 
they stripped the sloop Unity of 
her cargo. Midshipman Moore, 
not liking the look of things, 
dropped down to the harbour en- 
trance, where he raided a small 
sloop of her captain as a pilot, and 
next morning made sail. 

The patriots assembled around 
Unity at dawn, gave three hearty 
cheers to rouse out local talent, 
which appeared to the number of 
some thirty-five men, armed with 
guns, swords and pitchforks, and 
set out in pursuit. 

On the way they built breast- 
works of pine boards around the 
sloop and, deciding to have a cap- 
tain, elected Jeremiah O’Brien, 
one of five brothers aboard. Mar- 
garetta was a dull sailer and, as 
Unity hauled up fast on her, not 
much better with the guns, Her 
only shot cut the sloop’s sails, and 
when a well-aimed swivel discharge 
killed the man at the schooner’s 
wheel she broached and the vessels 
came into contact. 

Midshipman Moore caused 


Condensed from The Compact History of the United States Navy (Hawthorn 
Books, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. $4.95) 
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about nine casualties with hand- 
grenades, but he was shot through 
the body by the return fire; and 
when the colonials boarded with 
clubbed muskets resistance col- 
lapsed. 

This was the first naval battle 
of specifically American history, 
and the interest that attaches to it 
is less in the action itself (which 
worked out about as might have 
been expected from the forces en- 
gaged) than in the sequel. It estab- 
lished a graph of the effort to form 
a naval service from the materials 
at hand. 

The Massachusetts General 
Court thanked -O’Brien and 
directed that Unity be fitted out 
with Margaretta’s guns under the 
name of Machias Liberty. Pre- 


sumably the schooner was sold and 
the captors pocketed the prize 


money. 

About a month later, when the 
sloop’s fitting out was complete, 
the British schooner Diligent, of 
eight or ten toms, appeared off 
Machias, with a tender. Her cap- 
tain went ashore on some business 
of his own, was seized by a band 
ef patriots; and when Machias 
Liberty dropped down the stream 
the leaderless British surrendered 
without firing a shot. 

The General Court assented to 
a petition that a “company ” be 
formed to man both ships at the 
expense of the province to relieve 
unemployment, and sent them to 
cruise in the Bay of Fundy, where 
they captured a number of British 
merchant ships before October, 
1776. 

By that date the small British 
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merchants had mostly vanished 
from the area and been replaced 
by small British cruisers; O’Brien 
was captured and taken off to Old 
Mill Prison. 

In other words, the amateurs 
did very well in casual encounters 
with people trying to carry out 
normal commercial and regulatory 
functions in an area where few yet 
realised that there was a genuine 
war on; but when these amateurs 
encountered professional fighters 
they melted. 

Projected and enlarged, this 
was the story of local naval effort 
in the Revolution. Every State, ex- 
cept New Hampshire, put some 
ships in commission; Virginia and 
South Carolina considerable 
squadrons. Nearly all the vessels 
were small, nearly all operated 
close in territorial waters for the 
prevention of plundering descents 
on the coast, of which the British 
became particularly fond. Many 
were row-galleys. Their officers 
were as irregular as O’Brien, and 
tended to slip easily into and out 
of privateering, especially as finan- 
cial stringency made it hard to 
keep up ships at the public ex- 
pense. 

Many of the men were taken 
and died in prison hulks or British 
jails. But these fishermen, seashore 
farmers and country bumpkins 
rendered a service not told in 
statistics and rarely recognised. 

As an irregular light cavalry of 
the coasts they made it difficult for 
British ships hovering offshore to 
get supplies, in spite of the will- 
ingness of the colonials to behave 
like members of revolting com- 
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munities everywhere and sell out 
for personal profit. 

More important still, the little 
ships kept functioning that net- 
work of inshore water communica- 
tions on which so much of the life 
of the colonies depended. 


of the colonies took paralysing 
losses from the start. But the 
British found it impossible te 
maintain small craft inside the 
inlets and shoals in numbers suffi- 
cient to stop it. Even while they 
held New York, coasters continued 


The major overseas commerce 


All Done by Mirrors 
SALMON likes to swim in company, but is quite happy with 
its own reflection in a mirror, according to fishery 
scientists. 

The fish like to swim in schools, side by side, so that they 
can see one another. 

When they come to a confined place—such as a channel 
used to pass the fish round a dam—they do not like to swim 
one over the other. 

But if mirrors are placed along the sides of the narrow 
channel, the fish swim happily by themselves, accompanied 
by their own reflections. 

—The Advocate. 


Arms and the Woman 
such an extent was the cult of female incompetence car- 
ried formerly that women were almost lifted out of car- 
riages and almost heaved into them. They had to take arms, 
even if the arms belonged to men they detested, because it 
was considered indelicate for a female to be seen in the street 
unsupported by a male. 

Apart from marriage, there was scarcely any occupation, 
other than that of governess, which was open to women of 
education, and even that occupation was thought to reflect a 
little on the lady, since she had been careless enough to con- 
tract parents who were unable to maintain her in idleness. 

—Sr. Joun Ervine. 


poor girl who spent four 


Our sympathies are with the 
of her life trying to locate it 


to ply Long Island Sound. 


Nowadays Sicily’s Robin Hood gangsters 
use machine-guns instead of stilettos 


What the Head of the 
Mafia Told Me 


JOHN LAFFIN 


WENT to much trouble to seek 
out Zi Pepi (Uncle Pepi), Mafia 
leader since the death over a 

year ago of Don Calo, long-time 
chief of the society. 

I found him in the tiny 
mountain village of Mussomelli. 
He is a quiet, stocky man, with 
an enormous moustache and a yen 
to talk—to me, at least. As he 
said: “ You live a long way from 
Sicily, so what harm caa you do?” 

We sat on the veranda of his 
plain home, overlooking a rugged 
Sicilian valley. “I knew for two 
days you were coming,” he said, 
in hesitant English. 

He smiled at my surprise. “I 
have the best intelligence system 
in the world,” he said proudly. 
“You ask Capitan Carelli how to 
find me, no? Within two hours, 
Signor, I know about it.” Musso- 
meli is more than 200 miles from 
Messina. He waved a hand ex- 
pansively, “ Now ask your ques- 
tions.” 

Uncle Pepi (he imsisted I call 
him by that name) told me that 
the Mafia is a union of people of 
similar feeling and beliefs. It was 


true, he said, that the Mafia used 
violence and committed assorted 
crimes to achieve its ends, but he 
insisted that the society’s aims 
were all idealistic, 

You might find this difficult to 
believe, having heard for years 
that the Mafia comprises vicious 
knife-in-the-dark assassins and 
stand-over men. The Mafia does 
kill, but even the Carabinieri ad- 
mit that its victims are better off 
dead. The fact is, the Mafia hates 
criminals, confidence men and 
Communists. 

“We have a bad name,” Uncle 
Pepi said sadly. “But why? Be- 
cause bad men claim to belong to 
our society. Not so. Some of our 
men are very hard; oh, very hard. 
But not bad, You ask the priests 
if the Mafia bad.” 

I asked several people. All 
agreed, with reservations, that the 
Mafia was a force for good, even 
if it sometimes used questionable 
methods. Uncle Pepi has a fine 
personal reputation. He is married 
and has six children; they are 
being brought up strictly but 
lovingly. 


Condensed from the New Zealand Free Lance 
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WHAT THE HEAD OF 


To understand the work of 
Mafia members it is necessary to 
understand their ideals. They 
prize independence and manliness 
above all else; they never go to 
the police with a complaint, but 
exact their own form of punish- 
ment and revenge. 

Francisco Coppola, one of the 
most vicious and ruthless criminals 
ever to operate in the United 
States, was deported to Sicily two 
years ago. Murderer, kidnapper, 
extortionist, thief, Coppola needed 
money badly. He tried to make 
friends with the Mafia, but Don 
Calo and his lieutenants gave him 
the Sicilian version of the cold 
shoulder; that is, they spat in his 


eye. 
Money-hungry, Coppola and 


two of his gang kidnapped rich 
Don Lucio Tasca and his grand- 
son, Angelo, aged nine. 


Within 
forty-eight hours the man and boy 
were released, unharmed. They 
had no idea how it happened, but 
the Mafia did. They shot Cop- 

’s gangsters and dumped them 
in a ditch. Coppola they fixed 
more ingeniously. 

‘They framed him for the mur- 
der of his men, While I was in 
Sicily Coppola, after languishing 
long in gaol, was found guilty of 
murder and sentenced to death. 

Stories like this get about in a 
place like Sicily and you would 
think that any sensible man would 
not want to antagonise the Mafia. 
Nevertheless, the Mafia has to 
work fairly constantly to prove 
the point. 

Take Senator Li Causi, a rabid 
Communist and member of Italy’s 
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Government. Li Causi decided to 
make a fiery speech in the big 
town of Villalba. He was told, 
discreetly, that to make a speech 
would displease old Don Calo, 
who figured that the senator, 
Kremlin-trained, would unsettle 
the Sicilians. 

“ Don Calo,” Li Causi shouted. 
“Does he run Sicily?” He 
mounted his platform in the town 
square of Villalba, but had hardly 
spoken more than a sentence be- 
fore he was cut down by 
machine-gun fire from a nearby 
roof. He fived, though badly 
wounded. If he still wanted to 
know if Don Calo ran Sicily, 
maybe he had his answer. 

Lately Zi Pepi gave judgment 
in the case of Giuseppe Mando, 
proprietor of a bus fleet in 
Palermo. Mando was exploiting 
his workers and threatening them 
with the sack. Finally, he did sack 
a bus-driver named Michelo, a 
Mafia member. 

Zi Pepi’s verdict: Mando would 
be made to drive Michelo’s bus 
for a week, working the same 
hours and under the same condi- 
tions as Michelo. Since two Mafia 
men went along to see he didn’t 
cheat, Mando had no option but 
to do as he was told. He wouldn’t 
have gone to the police even had 
he been permitted. 

After a week Mando was ex- 
hausted and repentant. Michelo 
got his job back and there has 
been no trouble since. The Mafia 
claims its judgments fit the crime. 

Many people think the Mafia is 
a comparatively new organisation. 
It is, in fact, the oldest illegal in- 
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stitution in the world. It began in 
the 13th century and has con- 
tinued without interruption ever 
since. 

It originated as a kind of 
mutual protection society. The 
various races who invaded Sicily— 
Greeks, Spaniards, French, Turks 
and others—raped, robbed and 
killed. The Sicilians, also accus- 
tomed to being mistreated by their 
own rulers in between invasions, 
put up with this for hundreds of 


being. The word itself is said to 
be the name of an efficient killer 
of olden times, though there are 
several other explanations. 

Nobody can explain how a man 
becomes a member of the Mafia. 
A man who would like to belong 
may mention his desire to some 
friend, probably not knowing that 
_ the friend is a Mafia man. 

Some years later, when it 
evident that the prospective mem- 
ber is staunch, silent and loyal, he 
may be approached by a Mafia 
chief and told—not ASKED— 
that he is now a member. In by- 
gone years the new member swore 
an oath of loyalty, but this no 
longer happens, 

The dangers of Mafia are 
ebvious. The worst is that Mafia 
members will support, help and 
fight for a fellow-member regard- 
less of the seriousness of a crime 
he may have committed. Though 
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they themselves punish murder, 
they want to be immune from the 
penalties of the crime should they 
commit it. 

Nevertheless, an Italian Army 
colonel in Catania told me he be- 
lieved in Mafia as a force of law 
and order. “ Without Mafia many 
more crimes would go un- 
punished,” he said. 

Reports of these crimes and in- 
justices find their way daily to 
Uncle Pepi, all of them by word 
of mouth, 

And when he says, “E cose 
mia,” meaning that he has accep- 
ted the matter on hand as a per- 
sonal obligation, the will of Mafia 
will be done, quietly, efficiently, 
utterly. 

When I left Mussomeli he gave 
me a five-minute handshake and 
begged me to return one day. 
“You will need no money im 
Sicily,” he said. “Say you are a 
friend of Zi Pepi and nobody 
take money from you. Now and 
for ever we are the good friends. 
We make you a member, eh? Si, 
you are a member.” 

I tried it on the way back to 
Messina. When I called at a 
garage for petrol I mentioned, 
casually, that I had been the guest 
of Zi Pepi. The proprietor’s eyes 

He refused payment for 
the petrol, shook my hand 
vigorously, ordered one of his 
hands to dust my shoes and 
peeled a banana for me. 


JRREVENGE is the only debt which it is wrong to pay. 


No matter how much a girl detests housework, she can usually 
. be persuaded to sweep down the aisle. 


years. 
Then the Mafia came into 


SHort Story 


The Man in the Box 


MICHAEL 


LD people like Mother and my 
Father never talked much, 
and Paudeen was only a baby. 
While people walked about over- 
head or sat down I played with 
my red engine. I wound up the 
engine and held it to my ear: it 
roared like the pan on the fire. 
Blue lights in the fire were 


O’Connell’s Lights, my Father 
said, sitting in shirt sleeves with 
the paper, a scroll of cigarette 
smoke curling from his brown 
finger and thumb. 

From our lobby you could see 


the banisters turning and twisting 
down the stairs. On Sundays 
Aunt Maggie brought me out to 
Stephen’s Green. Granny and my 
aunt lived in the little room. They 
used to have a white table-cloth 
and cups with handies; many’s the 
time I had my tea there. After tea 
Aunt Maggie would iead the 


O’BEIRNE 


then, “30d send us the light of 
Heaven ”. 

We sat around the fire and 
Maggie started reading out, first 
the paper and then a book by Zane 
Grey. I can only remember one 
thing from the paper, allegations 
—oh, yes, and the retreat from 
Mons. The cowboys and Indians 
used to be great, horses and six- 
shooters and blue, deep canyons. 
Trams tumbled-past, wailing away 
to the Pillar or to far-off Dalkey 
up the coast. 

From our top window you'd see 
the trolly of a tram hissing blue 
sparks, and the little red seats 
with people sitting on them; and 
all the time there’d be people 
walking along, or soldiers, or a 
policeman. 

“ We'll have the oul’ fella here 
any minute,” my Mother would 
say. When my Father came in he _ 
might tell Mother about the horses 
he done, or after his dinner tell a 
story to Paudeen and me. But 
mostly I used to be in Granny’s 
room, One evening my aunt came 
home talking excitedly. Granny 
looked very glad, and said to me: 
= be you like to come with 
us ere moving into a new 
house.” 

The new house was called Rose- 


paper out, or a book. Granny had 
a snuff-box and she used to pinch 
out snuff and stick it up her nose. 
On Sundays Granny wore a black 
silk blouse. 

“ The shades of eve are falling 
fast,” Maggie said, and I knew she 
would soon light the lamp. She 
would light the lamp, first low till 
the globe heated, then you could 
make it bright. Granny would say 

Reprinted from a Radio Eireann broadcast 
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villa. Granny lifted me up on the 
big step of the tram, and gave the 
_conductor a penny. We got out at 
a country place. I kept asking 
Granny where the house was as 
we walked along. 

“T think this must be it,” she 
said, as we came to a gate. “ This 
is the house, now.” 

Granny rested her arm on the 
dark, high gate. But there were 
kind of panels in the gate with 
little holes, all shining bright. I 
peeped in. I could see the softly 
shadowed garden and the tall, 
calm, silver shining of the sun 
through mist. There was the fresh 
smell of morning. I wanted to 
stare and stare but the gate moved 
inward. “Come along,” Granny 
said. 

She went forward in her jet 
cape to the hall door. There was a 
paper stuck to the window wh 
red-words on it. We went into the 
hall, very solemn and still, with a 
chemical smell. We went into 
empty rooms. 

In the back room was a shape 
in sunshine—a window on the 
floor! Walking timidly across it, 
I could see the garden rising up 
outside. 

Granny was opening doors up- 
stairs and walking about the 
empty house. I came out on tiptoe 
to explore the dark passage. At the 
far end colours glowed; there were 
stained glass windows in the 
garden porch, rich red and green 
and purple. On my hand a butter- 
fly of colours fluttered—I held my 
two hands to the flower-like radi- 
ance, amazed. 

“Danny! Where are you?” 


We had seen the house. It was 
time to go home, Granny said. 
The disappointment choked me. 
At last, in the tram, I dared to 
ask would we be going back. 
“Yes, yes,” Granny said, gazing 
sternly before her. 

After talking to Mother for a 
good while Granny started putting 
newspaper around the delf, to 
pack it in the wicker basket. I 
still dared hardly believe that we 
really were moving. But after 
dinner Granny told Mother she’d 
go on, with the wicker basket; and 
later a man was coming for the 
furniture. 

It began to rain. Mother had 
me ready in my sailor hat and coat 
with the brass buttons, when 
Maggie came from work. Once 
more, now in the grey evening 
light, I saw the lovely curving 
corner of the avenue. We hurried 
through the dusk; my aunt said 
there was distant lightning. We 
might see the bayonets of the 
soldiers in France flashing, she 
said, across the sea. I pictured the 
bayonets across the water all sud- 
tit bright, but the wall was too 
high. 


The gate was in shadow. Granny 
had our tea ready in the gaslit 
kitchen. After tea, since I was 
only four, I had to go to bed. I 
had a whole room to myself. There 
was a mattress on the floor, the 
bed was made. It was exciting to 
lie so low in darkness gazing at 
the tall, dim windows. I could hear 
the rain. Thunder rattled when 
the windows stood out white. 

“ Are you frightened, Danny?” 

Aunt Maggie was at the door, 
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“No, I’m not!” 
She said “Good-night, now,” 
closing the door. I fell asleep. 
When Aunt Maggie went to 
work next morning at the book- 
folding, the only ones left were 
me and Granny. She was i 
potatoes in the kitchen. She told 
me to play in the garden. It was 
very wet but had that country, 
garden smell, and there were trees 
and birds chirruping. Standing on 
the crazy-paving and gazing 


around I thought myself a good 
boy. After staring at everything I 
went back to watch Granny cook- 


ing. 

Mostly I stayed in the garden, 
its solitude complete but for an 
insect’s tiny trump or the creak- 
ing of a distant gate. It was lonely 
but very wonderful. I had seen 
children from nearby houses play- 
ing in the avenue. Going for a 
walk with Maggie I had seen them, 
but we would walk on. Their 
clothes and the way they laughed 
and played showed they were 
better-class children. 

I felt sure that one day a smil- 
ing young face would pop over 
the garden wall and shout, “ Hello 
there!” Vaguely comforted, I 
wandered, gazing at the pale green 
globes among the leaves of apple 
trees, or stooping to watch a 
slowly reappearing snail. 

“Snail, snail, put out your 

When Granny put on her bead 
cape to go shopping it was almost 
too exciting. I'd skip along ahead, 
delighting in the  sun-struck 
shadows of the wide, still avenue. 
So different from being got ready 
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by Maggie! She would be raging 
sometimes. “ Look at that nose! 
Sweet Lord, grant me patience. 
How can I comb your hair if you 
keep turning?” I stood straight, 
and wore gloves and long, but- 
toned-up gaiters. Granny just 
brushed my hair and said, “ Run 
along”. 

Running on one day I turned a 
corner and was lost. Nothing but 
a strange wall, a strange, un- 
friendly road. Faster I ran, sob- 
bing—faster! Down the road I 
saw my distant Mother wheeling 
a bassinet and, gasping, I trotted 
beside her. She would not take 
my hand. Then the world rocked 
into place. I heard Granny laugh- 
ing, felt my shoulder gripped: _ 
“ Where are you going?” 

After a few weeks we had 
settled down in the new house, so 
Mother came on a visit. Every 
time Mother went shopping she’d 
be sure to bring back something 
special, as well as fruit and cake 
and ham and things. She had 
brought me a picture-book. 

Mother’s cheerful talk and 
laughter filled the house like the 
warmth of a good fire. “ Well, it’s 
lovely! Now lovely!” she ex- 
claimed, raising her hands. “ Sure, 
yiz are in town!” She meant we 
were very lucky. 

Mother had brought a few bottles 
of stout and the corks went smack 
while she and Granny chatted. I 
got a cup with a small amount of 
stout in it, pale brown and beady. 
I showed Paudeen my beetle with 
the quivering elastic legs. He 
began to cry for it. Mother stood 
up and said she’d go, it was get- 
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ting late anyway; so we ali went 
as far as the tram. 

Another day soon after, just at 
dinner-time, a ring came at the 
door again. Granny quickly 
brushed her blouse and told me 
to take my book into the garden. 
I sat on a big stone pretending to 
read. I was only looking at the 
pictures, and I'd seen them all. 

The door of the back porch 
opened and I saw a gentleman; 
he was in dark clothes. His glasses 
flashed. stood beside him 
with her hands together. Maybe 
he would come over and ask me 
about my book. He might put his 
hand on my head then, I thought, 
and tell me I was a good boy. His 
voice came across the garden. “I 
see. Yes, yes,” he said. “I see.” 
Granny and he went back into the 
house. 

When my aunt came from work 
I heard Granny saying that a 
gentleman had called and settled 
on the house. “Ah, Lord,” 
Maggie said, “ Just when we were 
getting used to it.” 

“Anyway, I scraped off the 
‘For Sale’ notice,” Granny said. 
“Tomorrow Ill go in and see the 
estate agents. They'll be needing 
caretakers for some other place; 
you never know your luck.” 

“ Ah, well,” Maggie said. “ It 
was too good to last.” And later, 
as twilight deepened into dus 
she said: “ The shades of eve are 


falling fast,” and lit the gas. 

So we had to go home. And 
although Granny ‘had said that 
about another house, it made me 
sad to know that we must leave 
Rosevilla. 


During the forty-odd years 
since then I must often have passed 
near the house in the avenue. 
Perhaps because it was so real in 
memory, especially the gate, I had 
never bothered to seek it out. But 
one joyful sunny morning, cycling 
towards a curving corner where 
trees overhung the wall, I remem- 
bered the gate and wondered how 
it might look now. 

My quest seemed hopeless as I 
pedalled on, along the avenue. I 
began to feel quite heavy-hearted 
when, around a bend, I came in 
sight of the familiar gate! 

With suppressed excitement I 
parked my bike and strolled across 
the road. The weathered gate, en- 
riched by its wrought panels, hung 
awry, although the glory of the 
morning glittered through it. 
Ashamed, feeling my heart beat- 
ing, I stooped to peer. 

The man, it would 
seem, was inspecting the gate to 
prepare an estimate for its repair. 
For who could have guessed at 
my audacity? 

I returned to the bike with bent 
head; and slowly, neither knowing 
nor caring where, I went away. 


(NE good turn gets you most of the bedclothes. 


]F @ man could have half his wishes, he would double his 
troubles. 
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Napper Tandy 


and Isaac Butt were for 


a time members of this bigoted organisation 


_ The Schemers of 
SKINNER’S ALLEY 


REV. JOHN 


URING the reign of Charles Tl, 

the Protestants secured con- 

trol of all the corporations in 
Ireland by using the Act of 
Supremacy. The succession to 
the throne of James II threatened 
to destroy this power, for the king 
and his deputy T were 
determined to give the Catholics 
representation in the city councils. 

When the unfortunate Stuart 
sovereign arrived in Dublin in 
1689, some of the extreme 
Protestant element went into hid- 
ing with part of the municipal 
regalia. Their hiding-place was a 
remote quarter of the city between 
Weaver Square and the Coombe 
in a small street called Skinner’s 
Alley. 

We can imagine the joy of these 
aldermen when news of the Boyne 
arrived in Dublin. They crept 
from their hiding-place to hail 
William of Orange, their saviour. 
Secured again in their authority, 
the worthy councillors thought of 
forming a permanent association 
to remember the goodness of 
William in saving them from 


Popery. 
Thus came into existence a 
Condensed from The Irish Ecclesiastical Record 
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virulent society called the Alder- 
men of Skinners Alley. Only 
bigoted Protestants were allowed 
into its ranks, which had the 
objective of maintaining their own 


the birthday of 
A on that 


of the Emancipation. 
candidates for both 


exclude or d 
of liberals like Gardiner, Flood 
and Grattan. 

The officers of the society were 
designated ornate titles—a 
Governor, who was styled “ most 
High Treasurer, Primate, Chan- 


dominance and crushing any 
attempt of the majority to secure 
justice. 

Meetings were held on the 4th 
of every month, but the 4th of 
November was celebrated with 
sheep’s trotters—an allusion to the 
inglorious flight of James after his 
defeat. 

The society exercised great 
political power during the 18th 
century and after, up to the time 

city and 
arhament and did their best to 
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cellor, Almoner, Sword- and 
Mace-bearer, To become a mem- 
ber one had to be an unqualified 
supporter of the Ascendancy and 
a freeholder of the county, or a 
freeman of the City of Dublin. 

The toast, drunk facing a large 
statue of King William, was well 
known for its strange phrasing 
and stupid fanaticism: 

“The glorious, pious and im- 
mortal memory of the great and 
good King William III who saved 
us from Popery, slavery, arbitrary 
power, brass money and wooden 
shoes, permitted all debtors to 
walk abroad on Sundays and left 
us his best legacy in the House of 
Hanover which may God in his 
great mercy bless and preserve, so 
long as they will faithfully main- 
tain and uphold the British Con- 
stitution as established at the 
Revolution of 1688.” 

The influence of the Aldermen 
of Skinner’s Alley was consider- 
able. Elections were won by their 
patronage and lost by their opposi- 
tion. Men of honour like Napper 
Tandy are to be found on its roll 
towards the end of the century, 
and this led to the first cleavage in 
the society. 

Some of the moderate mem- 
bers believed it was time to 
banish King William and found a 
more Irish but, of course, Protes- 
tant society. We know that quite 
a number of Protestants at this 
time wished to extend the fran- 
chise, although not yet resigned to 
include Catholics. The difference 
of opinion got seriously inflamed 
and the moderate section seceded 
to form another society. 


It is believed that the split was 
hastened by a brawl between two 
members, Hugh Crothers and 
Jacob Pool. The last-named 
gentleman was a brewer in Black- 
pitts, who was rewarded for his 
oyalty to King William by elec- 
tion, in 1803, as Lord Mayor. The 
seceding party faded away but the 
aldermen continued to meet, at 
first in the Weavers’ Hall and later 
in Dawson Street. The aldermen 
had a song to conclude their 
assemblies : 


When tyranny’s detested power 
Had leagued with Superstition 
And bigot fames in evil hour 
Began his luckless mission 

Still here survived the sacred flame 
Here freedom’s sons did rally 
And consecrate to deathless fame 
The Men of Skinner’s Alley. 

Surviving records contain the 
signatures of members admitted to 
the society from 1825, and a 
minute book of proceedings which 
commence in 1841. The roll con- 
tains such eminent names as Sir 
Edward Grogan, Sir William 
Gregory and Isaac Butt. 

The year 1841 was a momen- 
tous one for the society; the 
Municipal Corporations Act be- 
came law and transferred power to 
a body mostly Liberal and 
Catholic. We can imagine these 
bigots’ chagrin when Daniel 
O’Connell was elected Lord 
Mayor, but nevertheless the 
society continued to wage war to 
defeat the popular will. 

The six members who repre- 
sented Dublin City, County and 
University (Trinity College) were 


Said 


. 
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THE SCHEMERS OF 


for long known as the Dublin Six 
because of their unbroken religious 
phalanx; their orthodoxy had to be 
approved by the Aldermen of 
Skinner’s Alley. 

In 1842 there was a parliamen- 
tary election, and as usual the 
society met to choose a candidate. 
The minute book informs us that 
Isaac Butt proposed: “ That fully 
satisfied with the Protestant and 
Constitutional principles of our 
respected friend William Gregory 
Esq. and satisfied that he will in 
Parliament pursue a bold and un- 
compromising spirit of Protestant 
principles in all their integrity .. . 
we unite and with one heart and 
mind resolve to support him at the 
next election as a candidate worthy 
of our cause.” 

Gregory was duly elected, but 
proved a grievous disappointment 
to his sponsors, Naturally a man 
of liberal views, he quickly found 
their bigotry nauseating. Destined 
to attain high rank and knighthood 
in the British colonial service, he 
married twice, and his second lady 
will be for ever associated with 
the Abbey Theatre. In Parliament 
he showed an independence which 


Hysteria Repeats Itself 


SKINNER’S ALLEY IOI 
soon found him at variance with 
the aldermen. 

However, when the election of 
1847 came along the men from 
Skinner’s Alley had their revenge. 
They championed the cause of a 
well-known demagogue named 
John Reynolds and _ defeated 


regory. 

Although the society succeeded 
in this election, its influence 
gradually diminished with succes- 
sive extensions of the franchise. 
The Disestablishment of the 
Protestant Church, in 1869, was a 
crushing blow which forced men 
like Isaac Butt to think of Home 
Rule and made even the aldermen 
realise that the old days of bigotry 
doomed. 

ince 1885 the society appears 
to have become extinct, although 
never formally dissolved. Some of 
its regalia is preserved in the 
National Museum, where it serves 
as a reminder of the difficulties 
men like O’Connell had to face 
and subdue. 

The Aldermen of Skinner’s 
Alley are a sad example of 


religious fanaticism of the worst 
kind. 


BEST way to quiet a hysterical girl, said the psychologist, is 


to give her a kiss. 


But how do you get them hysterical? 


AN appeaser is one who feeds a crocodile hoping it will eat 


him last. 
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Two Irishmen made a fortune in Australia. 
They set sail for home, but a ternble 


adventure awaited them... 


Teer—King of the 
Castaways 


T. C. BRIDGES 


AMES TEER hailed from New- 

castle, on the coast of County 

Down. He was a tall, good-look- 
ing, eager-eyed lad, and when his 
chance came he was off to sea. 
That was in 1845, a year when 
gold fever was running through 
the world. News of amazing finds 
came from California, and people 
began to wonder if there might 
not be gold, too, in far-off Aus- 
tralia. 


Gold was found in Australia, 
and James Teer was one of the 
pioneers of the new goldfields. 

He fell in with Patrick Caughey, 
who had been at school with him. 
The two became partners. Fortune 
smiled on them, and they began to 
make money. By 1866, when they 
were both approaching forty, they 
had amassed more than £5,000, 
and decided that this would be 
enough to set them up at home. So 
they travelled down to Melbourne 
in order to sail for London. 

A ship lay in harbour. She was 
the General Grant, a large new 
square rigger of 1,200 tons. She 
was loading wool and hides for 


London, She was also ready to take 
passengers, and when Teer and 
Caughey arrived they found that, 
including her crew, the General 
Grant had eighty-three people 
aboard her. The two men carried 
their gold with them. 

The ship left Melbourne on May 
4th, 1866, taking a south-easterly 
course, for she was due to call at 
a New Zealand port, after which 
she was to turn west again and sail 
for England by way of the Cape. 

At ten o’clock on the night of 
May 13th the look-out man sig- 
nalled land to leeward. The ship 
kept on her course for about an 
hour, and, since the night was 
clear, the land became sufficiently 
visible to identify it as Desola- 
tion Island, one of the Auckland 
Group. The Auckland Islands lie 
180 miles south of New Zealand, 
and how the General Grant came 
so far out of her course is a 
mystery that will never be solved, 
because those responsible for the 
error paid for it with their lives. 

The wiser course would have 
been to put about and wait for 
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hoarse roar of the great swells 
smashing against the base of the 
tremendous cliffs which towered 
400 feet or more above the doomed 
vessel, She was now in the grip of 
a current which seemed to be 
carrying her along close under the 
overhanging crags. 

If any had hoped that this 
current might carry her to safety 
this hope was quickly crushed, for 
suddenly the bows crashed into a 


}} vast spur of rock which projected 


from the face of the cliff. With a 
roar the jib-boom was carried 
away. At the same time the ship 

and ran backward for a 
little distance. Then came another 
crash as her stern encountered a 
second pinnacle. The rudder was 
carried away, and the spanker- 
boom, wrenched from its fasten- 
ings, fell across the deck, killing 
or injuring several. 

Between these two projecting 
points the wrecked ship began to 
drift inward, each wave i 
her deeper into what appeared to 
be a narrow inlet. Lanterns were 
hung over the sides, and then the 
appalling truth became evident. 
This was no inlet, but a vast sea 
cave. High walls of smooth vol- 


Mh 
Weal 
N LW) 
ans 
“Eggs and—dammit—BACON?* 
daylight, but the captain, appar- 
ently not anticipating any danger, 
decided to carry on and steer a 
course between Disappomtment canic rock prisoned the ship on 
and Desolation Islands. Suddenly either side, and each roller, thun- 
the wind failed = dering in from the outer sea, drove 
soon it was only too plain the her deeper and deeper into the 
heavy swell was driving the vessel unknown. Shrieks of horror arose 
on to the rocks. from the unhappy passengers, who 
The yards were braced to catch realised that, short of a miracle, 
every wandering waft of wind, but they were doomed to death. 
SS SS The captain ordered the boats to 
, feeble, until they ceased altogether. be lowered, but as the crew sprang 
, By this time every soul was on to obey there came a crashing 
deck listening in terror to the from above, the whole hult jarred, 
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and from the unseen heights rocks 
and stones came rattling upon the 
deck. The masts had struck the 
roof of the cavern. The intense 
darkness made it impossible to 
avoid this deadly rain. Since it 
seemed equally hopeless to attempt 
to launch the boats while it was 
falling, the captain countermanded 
his orders and decided to wait for 
daylight. 

Just as the first greyness showed 
that the dawn was coming, the 
mizzen topgallant mast fell with a 
crash, and the captain, realising 
that there was no longer safety 
anywhere on board, ordered the 
boats out. The two quarterboats 
were hardly in the water before 
panic broke loose. Some leaped 
overboard, only to be instantly 
drowned; others sprang into the 
boats, almost upsetting them. 

With his tremendous strength, 
Teer controlled the rush; he 
plucked at least two people out 
of the sea; he picked up the 
stewardess, Mrs. Yewell, and 
dropped her safely into one boat, 
and when she screamed for her 
husband pushed him in beside his 
wife. For Caughey, too, he found 
a seat in the same boat before he 
got in himself. 

From the mouth of the cavern 
Teer saw the end of the General 
Grant. He wondered whether the 
captain and those who had gone 
down with him were not actually 
better off than himself and his 
companions. The two boats which 
had escaped were each only 
twenty-two feet long and five feet 
beam. There was no possibility of 
landing, for the cliffs rose sheer 
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hundreds of feet out of the sea, 
and the question was whether 
these two small craft could live to 
reach one of the other islands. 
Teer consulted with the ship’s 
officer who was in charge of the 
other boat, and between them 
decided that their only chance was 
to reach Disappointment Island. 
So they set to pulling. The distance 
was six miles; the waves were 
running high and constantly broke 
over them. There were fourteen 
men in all, seven in each boat, and 
one woman. The men took turns 
to row and bale, and over and over 
again both boats were on the point 
of foundering. Yet at last they 
reached the second island, only te 
find there was no landing-place. 
They pulled along under the 
cliffs, and luckily for them the wind 
dropped and the sea went down. 
As darkness came they found a 
rock on which it was possible te 
land, and there, huddled together 
for warmth, they spent a long and 
terrible night. The cold was in- 
tense and flakes of snow drifted 
on them out of the darkness. Light 
came at last and, stiff and numbed, 
they embarked again and pulled 
for a third island, Adam Island, 
where they were able to land. 
The days were shortening, winter 
was coming on fast, Teer, now 
their leader, was aware that the 
survivors’ first need was fire, and 
he and others searched everywhere 
for a flint, but without success. At 
the end of a week he discovered in 
the lining of his coat a box of wax 
matches, which had slipped 
through a hole in his pocket. Dry 
bark was collected, and the excite- 
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ment was intense as he tried to 
strike a match. 

The matches were damp. One 
after another failed, until only two 
were left. Teer put one of these 
in his hair to dry, and gave the 
other to the mate. Then he went 
into the woods to hunt for an 
edible plant. He found nothing, 
and when he came back he learned 
that the mate’s match had struck, 
but the mate in his excitement had 
failed to light the fire. Teer struck 
him in the face, knocking him 
down. 

Only one match now stood be- 
tween the fifteen survivors and 
death. 

The remains of the other 
matches were collected and mixed 
with dry bark. Teer examined his 
match and found it apparently 
dry. He looked around. The men, 
rough gold-diggers and sailors, 
were on their knees, praying to the 
Almighty to give them fire. Teer’s 
strong hands were shaking, but 
with a great effort he subdued their 


trembling. There was a breathless. 


silence as he scratched the match 
on a dry stone. It struck, a tiny 
flame showed, smoke arose from 
the piled fuel, a crackle, a blaze, 
then a shout of triumph as they 
gathered around the fire, 


From that time one man was 
always on guard by the fire, until, 
days later, a flint was picked up on 
the beach and the castaways were 
relieved of the dread of being left 
without means of making fire. 
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these, he said, must be kept for 
emergency. Then seals were dis- 
covered on rocks in an inlet. Three 
were killed, and for the first time 
for many days starved stomachs 
were filled. Some birds also were 
caught in the 


killed, and fish 
shallows. 

Then one day Teer found tracks 
of a four-legged animal and, fol- 
lowing them, saw in a valley a 
herd of goats. Armed with a club, 
he rushed upon them. The older 
animals were too swift for him, 
but he cornered one kid, killed it, 
and carried it back to camp. Again 
a feast, and after that traps were 
made and goats were taken regu- 
larly. These were descendants of 
goats placed on the island by the 
New Zealand Government. Their 
skins were carefully cured, washed 
in salt water and scraped with 
sharp stones, Eskimo fashion. 

As winter came on the castaways 
suffered terribly from cold. Some 
had nothing more than trousers 
and shirts. The skins were good 
material, but when it came to turn- 
ing them into suits it was found 
that Teer was the only man of 
them all who had any idea of how 
it should be done. So he set to 
work and cut and made fifteen 
suits. His needle was formed of an 
albatross bone, while his thread 
was sinews from the animals. (One 
of these suits was exhibited later 
in Australia, and it was remarked 
how well it was made.) 

Teer kept sending out signals 
which, he hoped, might be picked 
up by some passing ship. 
bladders were inflated with air, and 
to each was attached a piece of 
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With fire they could cook, 
but what was there to cook? Teer 
refused to let them use the provi- 
| sions brought from the ship, for 
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wood on which was written with a 
red-hot nail a brief message giving 
the position of the survivors. 
As soon as these bladders were 
set afloat albatrosses swooped upon 
them and punctured the bladders, 
so Teer tried another plan. He cut 
a toy boat out of a log and made 
a sail from a piece of zinc picked 
up on the beach. His message was 
scratched on the sail. From time to 
time half a dozen of these minia- 
ture vessels were sent out. 
Summer came, but no sail had 
been seen. It was not until Octo- 
ber 6th that one was sighted far 
out to sea. Signal fires were lighted, 
but the ship kept on her course 
and vanished over the horizon. 
Winter came again, and with it 
fierce storms and shortage of food. 
Fresh trouble was in store. Owing 


to lack of green food, scurvy 
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appeared. Teeth became loose, 
blotches appeared on the skin. But 
the worst of scurvy is its mental 
effect. The sufferers sat about 
listlessly; they no longer cared 
what became of them; they would 
not trouble to cook or eat, and 
more than once Teer found a man 
lying asleep outside in the cold and 
rain. 

On November 19th a second 
ship was seen, but in spite of 
columns of smoke and signals she 
disappeared into the distance. The 
survivors fell into a lethargy from 
which even Teer’s whip could not 
rouse them. 

Barely forty-eight hours later a 
third ship was seen, and she was 
bearing straight down upon the 
island. She was the Amherst, a 
whaler, and she had picked up one 
of Teer’s toy boats.... 


When a Blackbird Pauses 


lawns long after sunset a blackbird will sometimes run 
out from the shelter of trees and stand quite still, as though 
awed by the hush of the evening, run a few steps and stand 
quite still again, watching and listening acutely. 
If someone in an assembly of men and women suddenly . 


raised a hand and held it quite still, everyone else would look 
up to see what the mystery was; but when a blackbird pauses 
like that, with sudden intense stillness, one seldom pays any 
attention; or one’s fancy is caught for a moment, only to make 
nothing of it. 

—Lorp DunsANyY. 


HeE4xp of a second-hand car dealer who supplies a novel 
extra with every car he sells—two friendly witnesses for 
your first accident. 
—TATLER in the Irish Independent. 


next (February) issue of THE IRISH DiGEst will be published on 
Thursday, January 30. 
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IrtsH CoLony :—The mining 
ef Butte, Montana is 6,000 miles — Se 
Ireland. According to Mr. John L urphy. 
the city could be classed as the biggest 
colony in the United States. There are more 
Irish << _any other ee living there. 


We 
he Irish are possibly the largest national 
ents—and no 


Butte’s 35,000 resid 
small part of that fact can be traced to a / 4 
63 years ago when the old Silver County 

was besieged, not by Indians, but 
krishmen. 


“June sth, 1894, is known even 
as the day the Sullivans came to town. 

Sais 69 of them, Sullivans all, who =. ina 
to seek American 

49 With goodly of 
eas O’Briens 

others their 
in. 

o An index of naturalisation for the late 1 
century ~ : in the district court clerk’s ce 
shows the Sullivans greatly outnumbered their 
fellow Irish as settlers. 

“No fewer than 202 Sullivans applied for 

citizenship in Butte during those years. 

“ There were 10 ~—-% ons, 96 Murph 
62 Kelleys or Kellys, 46 Sheas, of O’Nei 
and O’Neils, 36 Lynches, 34 O’Briens, 29 
Reillys and Rileys, 27 McCarthys, 26 Looneys, 
24 — 2. O’Learys, 21 Walshes, 20 
Ryans, McGraths, 18 Callahans 

7, and lesser numbers of Brogans, 
Burnses, Carrolls, Clearys, ad infinitum. 

‘ Thirty-three members of the group bore 
the name John Sullivan, most of them pre- 
ferring John L. or John 5.” 

We would hazard a guess that they were 
mostly of Munster origin—more 
from ae Cork and Kerry. Names like 
Burns indicate that there was a 
small North of Ireland element among them. 
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So BEGAN THE Saar 3 :—How did the River 
nnon get its name? The question comes, 
appropriately, from L. 
Lexington, Kentucky, 
— origin takes us beck i into Celtic myth- 
y, when Ireland was inhabited by in 
~ and druids, giants and fairies. 
The River Shannon (Sionann, in Irish) got 
its mame from a lady named Sionnain, = 
d-daughter of Lir, the Irish sea-god. 
he went to Connla’s Well in the land under 
the sea. This well was the home of the Salmon 
hed this salmon 
ionnain approac' is to get 
certain information out of him. But as it was 
forbidden for a woman to do this, the salmon 
became so angry, that he thrashed up the 
waters of the well, and it overflowed 
land of the mortals 


ed into the 
with it Sionnain’s 


water seeped through is 
known to-day as the Shannon Pot (in Co. 
)}—the source of the River Shannon. 


“Duke or IRELAND ”"—Writing (not for the 
first time) from i , Admiral Gerald J. 
or has some interesting information 


‘Tue 
reader, John W. Prior, writes to tell us he has 
a in obtaining a copy of the IRISH 


Th There is quite a large contingent of Irish- 
men working in Ndola and the copper-belt 
area and I am quite sure the DIGEST 
would be very much appreciated by them.” 

We have, of course, set about remedying 
this situation. Incidentally, our agents in 

ica are Messrs. Gordon and Gotch. Annual 
a receive their copies direct from 
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From MONTANA TO ROscOMMON :—John J. 
Holmes, State Auditor and Commissioner of 
Insurance, Helena, Montana, spent a holiday 
here last summer and we are pleased to say 
that he was very impressed by what he saw. 

Thanks very much for your welcome letter, 
John. We regret that we can reproduce it 
only in part: the old editorial headache, lack 
of space is to blame. 

“It is not easy to describe the friendship 
ou meet with in Ireland,” he writes. ‘‘ The 
pa have a way with them, a way of making 

at home way of showing you that 

An invitation in their 

warm yourself, and share whatever they 
lt - solid or liquid, and you have a 
—s you are as welcome as the flowers in 


Ma 
a popular in Ireland. They 
the same 1 they dress alike, a 
feel that Americans are cousins under the 
that Americans had about the same 
crentenent from Tory England that they had. 
‘That there are more Irish in the United States 
than there are in Ireland. That the Irish had 
a large part in making the United States the 
great country that it is. That the United States 
1s Ireland as the Irish dreamed, and fought, 
and wanted the Mother Country to be. 
“No matter whom you meet in Ireland 
they are bound to have a brother, or a cousin 
where you live in the United States, and I ran 
across Irish people who had never left their 
country, but who knew Montana as well as I 
did, and I have lived in Montana fifty years ! 


of separating the 
They are 


Po “While doing some historical research on 
= cousin, the Duke FitzGerald of Leinster, 
© is chief of us Irish Geraldines, I encoun- 
tered some interesting information on Irish 
history. i 
_““Around the 14th century our ancient 
According to Burke’s Pesrene in 1385 A.D. 
King a | II created Richard de Vere 
. of Dublin and Duke 
correspondent’s notepaper, e 
is tastefully headed by a crest Souies Os 
motto “ Shanid Aboo.’ 
* 
bod | 
~ tourist from his money. 
prow 


and independent, amazingly adroit in speech 
and humour, and deeply ligious. 

meet p ie w e 
them Pioneers (total abstainers 
all alcoholic beverages). 

“The best bargain I found in Ireland was 
in the barber shop. As I could not use m 
electric razor, I went to the barber to be sha 
I believe they do not go to so much preparation 
in an American hospital for an operation as 
the Irish barber went to when giving me a 
shave. He applied hot towels, went over my 
face several times to examine the ground, or 
the Geld of operation se it were, and when, he 
finished used sweet-smelling ~~} 
etc. and the price was one shilling. Eater, 
went in and in i fice to his question, ‘ 
will it be?’ Give me the pa 
He cut my hair, gave me a ~y-—> 
me and gave me a massage 
say in Ireland, it 


“1 went into a pub near the Pillar in Dublin 
at the suggestion of a friend, and I wish I 
had a recording of the discussion I listened to. 
The pub, or as we call it the saloon, is like 
Pershing Park in Los Angeles. It furnishes a 
meeting place for those who have opinions 
— | cannot air or express any place else very 
we 

“ As my nephew Patrick Gannon, who lives 
with his mother in Dublin, was going down to 
Roscommon, where he has a farm, in his 
Ford, I went along. Harry Ledger, an 'English- 
man who is married to Ita Gannon, my niece, 
who were in Ireland on their holidays were 
also with us, and it certainly was a delightful 
trip through the heart of Ir 

We left Dublin about 1 p.m. and were in 
Elphin, County Roscommon, at 5p.m. Pat 
Gannon introduced me to Mrs. Hannah 
O’ Dowd, my first cousin. Mrs. O’Dowd has a 
public- house, which sells liquid refreshments, 
groceries, meats, an assortment of dry goods 
and the sign over the door says she is a victualler. 
Hannah was very friendly, she gave me supper. 
a grand feather bed to sleep in, and a won erful 
breakfast of rasher, sausage, , toast and tea, 
and went into a boiling rage w en I offered to 
pay. God bless Hannah and her kind. She 
offsets some of the : me things a traveller 
has to contend with 

“Pat Gannon, who spent the night at his 
farm, arrived t noon. Hannah furnished 
Pat and me with a noon-time lunch, and after 

icking up Harry Ledger and Ita at the Auburn 
Fiotel we left Elphin for the townland of 
Ballyroddy, for it was here I was born on 
May 17, 1888—almost 70 years ago. I have 
many pleasant recollections , 4 my boyhood 
days in Baliyroddy with my dear Fathes and 
Mother, who are now dead, rest their 
souls. They taught school in Ballyroddy and 
they were and respected by everyone 
that knew them. 

“IT suppose there were at least 100 homes 
adjacent to the school in my day, but there 
are only two homes left now. All the others are 
dilapidated, not lived in, or gone forever. 
house where Paddy McCormack, the village 
poet, lived in is gone and a tree now grows 
where poetry, wit and a person dear 


and near in Ballyroddy 
once held The have mercy on 
poul. 

hy are the houses deserted and why 


all for fi 
or five 
made 


live some 
on farms. Bishop Treland found this out 
when he tried to settle Minnesota with Irish 
emmperte. The Irish have gone after the 
— England, the States, Canada am 

on They do not have in 
wherever they go. e farms ia 
reland will k they ever have to retura. 

is may not the whole story, but it is 
part of it. 

““We visited the fe where I got the 
the where 


nis and then we 
went to Caldra, where my Father and Mother 
are buried e cemetery is now closed and 
a new one started down the road. We had 


* 


Praise FROM YORKSHIRE :—When things are 
looking blue in this office and the boss is 
meinen, we like to sit and read letters 

like the one we got recently from Mr. ym 4 
Neilan, Leeds, Yorkshire, England 

* Hoping the IrIsH DIGEST wi continue te 

flourish more and more. I always 
with great interest to receiving my monthly 
copy of your excellent digest.” 

Emb: oldened and fortified by these words 
of ‘praise, we think we'll look for that raise 


are not going to live 


* 


Query FROM CHICAGO :—Know quae 
additional about the Heneghans? Mr. 
Heneghan, Chicago, wants the information. 
Here’s what we were able to tell him: 

Heneghan is the name of a family of Ui 
Fiachrach in Co. Mayo. They were am ~ 

oprietors of a large estate in the parishes of 
Manulla and foodie, wane and the name is still commen 
in these areas. 

The Ui Fiachrach are descendants of ange 
son of Eochaidh Muigh-mheadhoin, King 
Ireland in the 4th century. Fiachra was a 
brother of Niall of the Nine Hostages and 
father of the celebrated King Dathi, the last 
pagan monarch of Ireland. 

or these details we were indebted to that 
excellent authority, Father Patrick Woulfe. 
But it may be that further details are available 
from county histories and other sources. 


* 
Verses WANTED—A reader in 
Scotland, with connections in 
asking if any reader could the 
words of a well-known song. The first 
which she quotes runs: 
e 
And that bright home where I did roam when I 


was young ee; 


To the rescue, Donegal readers t 


; are there only two families left, where in my 
] day, there were 100? Well, my guess is that 
: the Irish are not farmers, and when they can 
’ of 1 


THE FURROW 
1958 


OR its ninth year of publication THz Furrow has made 
Dieiianease to bring its readers a series of articles, one 

each month, on “The Church.”” The panel of contributors 
includes the names of writers well known in the English-speaking 
world. The aim of these articles, which will be positive in their 
approach, is to deepen the understanding of the mystery of the 
Church. 


THE CHURCH 


Tue oF Gop IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Rev. Michael Baily, C.SS.R. 
Tue CHuRCcH IN THE New TESTAMENT Mgr. Thomas Holland 
(Apostolic Delegation, London) 
“Tue Missionary CHURCH Rev. Kevin Walsh (Sydney) 
THE CauRcH Rev. Donal O’Connor 
Tue Hotness or THE CHURCH Rev. Peter R. Connolly 
Tue HrerarcaicaL Rev. Joseph Cunnane 
Tue YOUTHFULNESS OF THE CHURCH Rev. Gerard Sloyan 
‘ (Catholic University, Washingion) 
Tue One Rev. Enda McDonagh 
THe ComMMUNITY oF WoRSHIP Rev. Clifford Howell, S.J. 
(Birmingham) 
Tue LAYMAN IN THE CHURCH Rev. Daniel Duffy 
Our Lapy aND THE CuuRCH’ Rev. William Leonard (Sydney) 
MatTER ECCLESIA Rev. John Quinlan (Notre Dame) 


A year’s subscription to THz Furrow makes the idea! gift, 
especially for a friend abroad. There is a greeting card to convey 
your wishes. 


Rates (Ireland & Britain), 27/6; (Elsewhere), 30/-. 


Write—The Secretary, Tue Fvurrow, St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth, Ireland. 


NOW ON SALE PRICE 16 
ELLERY QUEEN’S 


MYSTERY MAGAZINE 


JANUARY ISSUE 
CONTENTS INCLUDE 


SUDDENLY IT’S MIDNIGHT 
WHIT MASTERSON 


RABBIT OUT OF A HAT 
CHRISTIANNA BRAND 


OPERATION CRYPTIC 
MICHAEL GILBERT 


MURDER AT THE DOG SHOW 
MIGNON G. EBERHART 


VOLUNTARY MURDER 
ERNEST HARRISON 


NOW | LAY ME DOWN 
RUTH DOYLE 


THE HIGH, WARM PLACE 
WILLIAM O’FARRELL 


WHERE THERE’S A WILL 
GILBERT SCHECHTMAN 


ELLERY QUEEN’S MYSTERY MAGAZINE 

publishes monthly the cream of current 

detective and suspense stories, by top-ranking 
British and American writers. 


Annual subscription, 20s. 0d. Post free 
From Booksellers, Newsagents and Railway Bookstalls 


MELLIFONT PRESS LTD. 
London Office: | FURNIVAL STREET, E.C.4 


WHAT TO SEE IN DUBLIN (3) 


Trinity College 


Behind its lovely and gracious 
front, Trinity College holds, in its 
library, such notable treasures as the 
Book of Kells and the O'Neill Harp. 
Nearby, in College Street is the start- 
ing point of the 21 bus, which will 
take you to the Guinness Brewery’s 
reception room for visitors. 


The Guinness 
Brewery 


Today Guinness is the Irish 
export that is sought after all 
over Europe, and indeed the 
world. At St. James’s Gate 
Brewery you can see it actually 
being brewed. Here is one of the 
fermenting tuns, where the head 
on the Guinness is four or five 
feet thick. 
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Visitors are taken round the Brewery between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
On Saturdays at 11 a.m. only. Children under 12 not admitted. 
The Brewery is closed on Sundays and Public Helidays. 


YOU'VE SEEN SOMETHING WORTH SEEING 


WHEN YOU’VE SEEN THE GUINNESS BREWERY G.£.23500 
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